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THE BEST SUMMER NOVELS 





THE GREAT VERANDA NOVEL 
By HENRY HARLAND 





The Lady Paramount 


By the Author of “« Taz Carprnav’s Snurr-Box ” (85,000), 
“ CoMEDIES AND Errors,” “ Grey Rosss,” etc. 





Tiibat America saps: 


. The New York Tribune: 
** All extremely captivating.”’ 
** We delight in him.” 
* A novel one cannot help enjoying.” 
The New York Sun: 
** A book full of sunshine and sparkle.”’ 
The wittiest and brightest book of the sea- 
son. 
The Baltimore Sun: 
“The brightest piece of fiction that we have 
read in many moons.”’ 
“The most brilliant of contemporary nov- 
elists.’’ 


Tiibat England saps: 
The London Times: 
“ A fantastic, delightful love-idyl.” 
“Sparkle . . . easy of form.”’ 
“* Easily first in his own delightful line.” 
W. L. Courtney (Daily Telegraph) : 
“An admirable tale — lightness, dexterity, 
humour.”’ 
“Dialogue so light, so amusing, so utterly 
paradoxical, so clever.”’ 
The Daily Chronicle: 
“ Sunny, glittering, romantic; told under the 
trees to the music of birds and fountains.” 
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Considering the profusion of glowingly appreciative reviews from the 
critics during the last week, the announcement that the publisher has 
printed the 50th thousand will not cause surprise. 
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{12mo. Price $1.50.] 








COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


(Anonymous). 12mo. $1.00 net. 

The New York Sun: “ Didn’t Elizabeth of the famous 
* Visits’ marry an Earl? To the best of our recollection 
she did. There is much of the same sort of cleverness in 
this book as in the other. Carlton, who is the author of 
the preface, says: *‘l’ve read every word, and I like it.’ 
We agree with Carlton. This particular countess is all 
right.” 


Dolf W yllarde’s Tropical Novel 
THE STORY OF EDEN 


Decorative cover. 12mo. $1.50. 
The Brooklyn Eagle writes: “ A brilliant, very enter- 
taining novel, full of lively conversation, and free from any 


sort of morbidness or dreary pretension — very frank and 
unaffected.”’ 


THE CATHOLIC 
(Anonymous). 12mo. $1.50. 

Lilian Whiting: “ The intense and thrilling interest of 
the author's style. . . . Almost as dramatic asa play... . 
Focusing on an important and deeply dramatic subject, 
which it treats with graphic brillianey and interprets with 
sympathetic imagination.” 





Francis Dana’s Novel 


THE DECOY 


Decorative cover. 12mo. $1.50. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle: ‘An admirable novel. 
We are tempted to compare it with Sarah McLean Greene’s 
* Flood-tide,’ which it resembles almost as much in its wit 
and rusticity as in its clever construction and healthy moral. 
The story is charmingly told, with plenty of movement and 
dialogue, and all the are clean drawn and indi- 
vidually interesting.” 


Richard Bagot’s New Novel 
A ROMAN MYSTERY 


By the Author of “Casting of Nets.” 12mo, $1.50. 

London Spectator: ‘‘A most interesting book; por- 
traiture often excellent, and the author’s intimate knowl- 
edge of Italian society is manifested at every turn.”’ 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS 


(Anonymous.) 12mo. $1.50. 


Louisville Courier-Journal: “A particularly bright 
and sparkling recital, with no line of dullness from start 
to finish.” 





JOHN LANE 





Complete Catalogues of Fiction, Belles-Lettres, etc., sent, post free, on application to 
THE BODLEY HEAD 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
FOR SUMMER READING 


*¢ THE VIRGINIAN is a book which must ae of absorbing interest to 
everybody. It is quite impossible to conceive of any being able to lay it 
down unfinished when once begun.” — From The Daily Sy Teanosiot, Boston. 

** THE VIRGINIAN carries you along with a rush and sweep, and at the 
final page you lay it down feeling full of the best brand of Western prairie 
ozone, and almost sunburnt from perusing it.””— From The Sun, New York. 





SIXTH EDITION 
THE VIRGINIAN 


A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS 
By OWEN WISTER 


Illustrated. 504 pp., $1.50. 


OLDFIELD 
A KENTUCKY TALE OF 
THE LAST CENTURY 
By NANCY HUSTON BANKS 


40TH THOUSAND 
THE CONQUEROR 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Each in decorated cloth covers, 12mo, $1.50. 


DOROTHY VERNON 
OF HADDON HALL 


By CHARLES MAJOR 
Illustrated. 








IMPORTANT MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By ANDREW MARTIN aye M.A., D.D. 
Princi, Mansfield C. Author of “ ‘Studi the Phil 

of Reloiene - Chet: in M Ay - -— so — 

Cloth, 8vo, 583 pp., gilt tops, $3.50 net (postage, 25 cts.). 

“Th most portan’ kind appeared for years rbairn = 

questions ore ae thiubere of the'heme bad pry hy ay TE 

modern. He understands exceptionally well the points at which the most vital problems in 

Present day thought have arrived, and ao he discerns keenly the points where the ital 

questions of philosophy, science, and religion meet.’""— The Chicago Tribune. 


THE LOWER SOUTH IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 
Lecturer in History, Harvard University, Author of ‘“‘ Andrew Jackson,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, 271 pp., $1.50 net (postage, 12 cts.). 


“The author of this volume has judgment, ht, imagination, scholarship, and a great 
subject. . . . No one else has done the work so well before.’’— Ouslook, 


THE RISE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN AMERICA 
By SANFORD H. COBB, Author of “ The Story of the Palatines.” 
Cloth, 8vo, 541 pp., $4.00 net (postage, 19 cts.). 
“ Thoroughly reliable, well digested, readable.”"— The Churchman. 


PRINCIPLES OF SANITARY SCIENCE 


AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CAUSATION 
AND PREVENTION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
By WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK, Ph.D. 
Fvatuees of of aay and Lecturer on Sanitary Science and the Public Health 
n the Technology, Boston; sometime Biologist to the State 
Board of “Health's of ‘assachusetts. 
Cloth, 8vo, 368 pp., $3.00 net (postage, 18 cts.). 





The American 


Sportsman’s Library 
Edited by 
Caspar WHITNEY. 


Gilt tops, crown 8vo. 
$2.00 net, each. 





THE DEER FAMILY 


By the Hon. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
T.S. VAN DYKE, D. G. ELLIOT, 
and A. J.STONE. Illustrated 
by Cart Ronaivus. With Maps 

by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
By EDWIN SANDYS and T. 
S. VAN DYKE. 
Illustrated by Louis Acassiz 
Forrres, A. B. Frost, J. O. 
NuaeEnt, and others. 


SALMON AND TROUT 
By DEAN SAGE, WILLIAM 
C. HARRIS, and C. H. TOWN- 
SEND. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost and others. 
Limited edition, half levant, 8vo, 
Van Gelder handmade paper, 
$7.50 net per vol. (sets only). 








New Volumes in THE ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS SERIES. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Lxsue Srepnen, Editor of “ The Letters of John Richard Green,” ete. Cloth, 


12mo, 75 cts. net. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. By Avueustine Brrrett. Cloth, 244 pp., 12mo, 75 cts. net. 


Edited by John Morley. 








Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF ITS KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


The Care of the Teeth 


By S. A. Hopkins, M.D., D.D.S., Professor of Theory and Practice of Dentistry in Tufts College 
Dental School. 

MOTHERS will find that it contains many ounces of prevention. 

DENTISTS will find just the suggestions to make to their patients. 

PHYSICIANS will experience an awakening sense of the bearing diseased teeth have upon the 


ral | . 
general health 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. net (postage, 7 cts. additional ). 





Fourth Edition. Prompt Aid to the Injured Revised to Date. 

By Atvau H. Dory, M.D., Health Officer of the Port of New York, late Major and Surgeon Ninth 
Regiment, N. G.S. N. Y., Late attending Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital Dispensary, New York. 
Contains Drill Regulations for the Hospital Corps, U.S.A. Designed for Military and Civil 
use. Numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net ( postage, 15 cts. additional ). 





The Story of the Art of Music 


By Freperick J. Crowest, Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” ete. Latest volume in the 
Library of Useful Stories. Tlustrated. 16mo, cloth, 35 cts. net ( postage, 4 cts. additional ). 





Appletons’ Dictionary of New York and Vicinity 


An alphabetically arranged index to all places, societies, institutions, amusements, ete., with maps of 
New York and Vicinity, and Illustrations. Square 12mo, paper, 25c. net ( postage, 6c. additional ). 








FICTION WORTH READING 





Those Delightful Americans 
By Mrs. Everarp Cores (Sara Jeanette Duncan). 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Way of Escape 
By GranaM TRAVERS, author of “ Mona Maclean,” 
“ Windyhaugh,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Heralds of Empire 
Being the Story of One Ramsay Stanhope, Lieuten- 
ant to Pierre Radisson in the Northern Fur Trade. 
By A. C. Laut, author of “ Lords of the North.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Kate Bonnet 
The Romance of a Pirate’s Daughter. By Franx 
R. Stockton. Illustrated by A. I. Keller and 
H. 8S. Potter. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Deep-Sea Plunderings 
By Franx T. Butten, author of “The Cruise of 
the Cachalot,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


The Strength of the Weak 

By Cuauncey C. Horcuxiss, author of “ Betsy 
Ross,” “In Defiance of the King,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 





Many Waters 
A Story of New York. By Rospert SHACKLETON. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Outlaws 
A Story of the Building of the Middle West. 
Le Roy ArMsTRONG. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By 





A Damsel or Two 


A Novel. By F. Franxrort Moore, author of 
“The Jessamy Bride,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Scarlet and Hyssop 
By E. F. Benson, author of “ Dodo,” “ Mammon & 
Co.,” “ The Luck of the Vails,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 














D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York and Chicago 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE. 
L 

Following our custom of many years, we 
have prepared, for this and a following num- 
ber of Tue Dia, a summary of the valuable 
reports upon the European literatures of the 
past twelvemonth, published in “The Athe- 
num” for July 5. There are twelve reports 
in all, and we now present, largely condensed, 
the following five: Belgium, by Professor Paul 
Fredericq ; Bohemia, by Dr. V. Tille; Den- 
mark, by Dr. Alfred Ipsen; France, by M. 
Jules Pravieux ; and Germany, by Dr. Ernst 
Heilborn. The remaining seven will be sum- 
marized in a later issue. Sweden and Norway 
are not represented in this year’s reports, which 
is a matter for much regret. 

Professor Fredericg opens his Belgian report 
by calling attention to the new Congo litera- 
ture that has arisen of recent years. He then 
proceeds to the consideration of belles-lettres in 
the following terms : 

“In the field of literature, pure and simple, the Bel- 
gian triumvirate which has migrated to Paris retains 
its supremacy; I mean Maeterlinck, Lemonnier, and 
Rodenbach. The last of the three has been taken be- 
fore his time, but he is still alive for us in his drama 
* Le Mirage,’ which abounds in his special quality of 
refined archness. M. Camille Lemonnier is a contrast 
to him in his violence. ones we 00 oe ore 
Bruges and accused of porn tendencies, he 
revenged himself by his novel ‘ Deux Constionces, 
in which he confronts a realistic writer with a pious 

i of Bruges. Published first in the ‘Grande 
Revue’ at Paris, this deep-cut record of passion has 
been very successful. Another novel by M. Lemonnier 
deals also with Belgium, but rural surroundings. ‘Le 
Vent dans les Moulins’ exhibits the awakening of the 
Flemish peasants which is due to universal suffrage and 
the birth of the party of Christian democracy. This 
book forms a companion piece to that of M. Cyriel 
Buysse I noticed last year, ‘ A Lion of Flanders,’ but in 
spite of M. Lemonnier’s ability his attractive idyl is 

because he does not know the true Flemish 
peasant thoroughly. The last of the trio, M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, a book from whom is a European event, 
has published this year ‘Le Temple Enseveli’; but his 
especial and exquisite surprise for us is his superb 
Italian drama of the fifteenth century, ‘ Monna Vanna.’ 
I need not speak here at length of two books which all 
the world bas read or will read.” 


A new and noteworthy literary phenomenon is 
presented by M. Léopold Conrouble’s « Famille 
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Kackebroek,” a droll novel of Brussels man- 
ners, which we should judge from the deserip- 
tion to be not unlike the popular chronicles of 
the Buchholz Family, which took Berlin by 
storm some fifteen years ago. Among scholarly 
books, mention is made of the Balzac studies 
of M. de Spoelberch de Louvenjoul; of 
“ L’ Historie de la Codpération en Belgique,” 
by M. Louis Bertrand; of « L’Organisation 
du Snoffrage Universel en Belgique,” by M. 
Léon Dupriez; and of « L’Evolutionnisme en 
Morale,” a critique of the Spencerian philoso- 
phy by M. Jean Halleux. Flemish writings 
include “ The Field of Flax,” a “ really beau- 
tiful poem ” by M. René de Cleregq ; two pretty 
operas ; and village or peasant tales by “ Stijn 
Streuvels,”’ M. Herman Teirlinck, and M. Pol 
de Mont. 

Dr. Tille’s Bohemian summary says : 

« The greatest stir in social and literary circles was 
caused by Mr. Machar’s ‘ Feuilletons,’ a collection of 
reminiscences of the hard life of a student and struggles 
of a literary beginner who, in time, turned out one of 
our prominent authors. He draws here with startling 
truthfulness sketches of persons with whom he had 
intercourse, of the difficulties of a life which often 
troubles and depresses youthful talent, and supplies 
glimpses of his own mental development.” 


In fiction, the author remarks, “a desire pre- 
vails to portray as far as possible the realities 
of life, which is a sign of an honest artistic 
tendency.” Among the novels mentioned are 
“ With Us,” by Mr. Alvis Jerasék; “ Ours,” 
by Mr. Holocek ; “ Where Do the Children 
Go?” by Mr. Klostermann; “ The Romance 
of Ivo,” by Mr. Sova; “ Rina,” by Mr. Kron- 
bauer; and “Passion and Strength” and 
*“ Punishment,” two novels of modern social 
life by Mr. Hladik. The following general 
statement is of interest : 

“The desire to achieve a specially Bohemian novel 
appears in the younger generation of writers very pal- 
pably, but as yet endeavor is more frequent than 
accomplishment, although many of the results are in- 
teresting enough. The older writers have worked out 
a distinct and comparatively good type of historical 
novel, and have made some creditable attempts at the 
social and conversational novel besides. The latest 
efforts are devoted to the psychological narrative, with 
a social or artistic background.” 

Poetry is chiefly represented by the two vet- 
erans, Messrs. Machar and Vrehlicky. The 
former has published * Golgotha,” and the lat- 
ter two volumes, “I Let the World Pass by 
Me,” and “Cid in the Light of Spanish 
Romance.” “Hands,” by Mr. Brezina, is a 
collection of poems of mystical or visionary 
tendency. 








“This mysticism is an interesting, but isolated phe- 
nomenon on the Bohemian Parnassus, having created 
for itself a language of its own, full of rich, high-flown, 
almost exalted imagery, which snatches up the reader 
into mystical spheres of a visionary world.” 


One dramatic production of the year, Mr. Sim- 
acek’s naturalistic play “The Lost Ones,” 
caused a great stir among the critics. 

“ The author tries to copy real life — that is to say, 
the low everyday life of lost existences— and gives 
details which are the less poetical the truer they are. 
On the stage the play had no success, but the work is 
not abortive in spite of that. The author had a special 
object in view, and carried it out consistently — to 
bring out the moral misery of a certain class in such 
types as are found ready-made in life.” 


Danish literature offers no very striking 
recent developments, although Dr. Ipsen finds 
a number of interesting books upon which to 
report. His own critical study of the work of 
Dr. Georg Brandes is too modestly men- 
tioned at the end of his article, an injustice 
which we now repair by giving it the first 
place in this abstract. A great historical 
trilogy of the sixteenth century in Denmark 
has been written by Herr Johannes Jensen, a 
work in which “there is not an ounce of history 
or study, only a picturesque display of human 
life in its natural strength and colour.”’ Herr 
Johannes Jorgensen has written two books on 
Italy, * Romerske Masaiker ” and “ Romerske 
Helgene,” dealing with the country not “ as the 
cradle of art and the home of beauty, but as 
the home of the Church.” “ Sejr og Thora,” 
by Herr Peder Miller, is “a big novel in 
which rustic simplicity is contrasted with the 
emptiness and frivolities of the capital, which 
he considers a great centre of moral infection.” 
Herr Harald Kidde is “a young and very 
promising man who has written a most beau- 
tiful book, in which he portrays all the tender 
feelings of a refined boy who leaves a lovely 
home to face the rough winds of the world and 
the experiences of life.” This book, which is 
to be continued in a second volume, is en- 
titled “ Aage og Else,” those being the names 
of the hero and heroine. Other works of fic- 
tion are “ Gering,” by Herr Jacob Knudsen ; 
«« Hjertets Gerninger,” by Herr Sven Lange; 
* Race,” by Herr Frederic Poulsen ; “ Hallin- 
gerne,” by Herr Theodor Ewald. An incur- 
sion into old romance is the poet Herr Ernst 
von der Recke’s drama “ Det Lukkede Land,” 
written in blank verse, and dealing with the 
English tradition of King Arthur and his 
Court, with Guinevere,and Lancelot. In lyric 
poetry, there are several meritorious collec- 
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tions : ‘* Dansk Tunge,” by Herr V. Rérdam ; 
*« Roserne,” by Herr Aage Metthison- Hansen ; 
“Sné,” by Herr Viggo von Stuckenberg; and 
“ Undervejs,” by Herr Olaf Hansen, in which 
are found some beautiful verses called «In the 
Town of the Ruins” (Visby, in Gotland), and 
a few songs to Iceland, which is seldom thought 
of in Danish poetry. But the author is a con- 
noisseur of its literature and a lover of its 
scenery. 

M. Jules Pravieux, discussing the condition 
of contemporary French literature, takes ex- 
ception to the current reproach of “ anarchy,” 
arguing that 
«“ What is so styled is, as we shall see in the course of 
this literary sketch, nothing more than a great variety 
of works and of talent. When we have reviewed the 
dramatic, poetic, philosophic, historic, and sociological 
works, the fiction and books of criticism, which have 
been published since our last review, and which have 
made their mark among the successes of the year, we 
shall arrive, I think, at the following conclusion — that 
there is something better to do than to depreciate and 
reject all that is not fashioned after one particular 
model, and that is to receive with equal eagerness, from 
whatever quarter they come, by whatever ideal they are 
inspired, those works which offer an original interpre- 
tation of beauty — one perhaps in its essence, but infi- 
nitely varied in its form.” 


The drama continues to offer the most note- 
worthy manifestations of French literary art, 
and occupies the first place in our summary. 


“Tt can be said, without being paradoxical, that at 
perhaps no other epoch has the drama in this country 
produced a greater number of interesting works than 
during the past few years. Never before have so many 
dramatic authors written plays showing such true obser- 
vation or such subtle analysis. But it must at the same 
time be admitted that not one of these plays is in a 
class by itself, with the exception perhaps of ‘ L’Enig- 
me,’ by M. Paul Hervieu. This piece, which adds yet 
another to the number of great successes at the Comédie 
Frangaise, has only two acts, but they are the work of a 
master. If the classic art of all ages be that which 
concentrates the most emotion and thought in the few- 
est words with the greatest clearness, then M. Hervieu 
in ‘L’Enigme’ proves himself a pure classic. He re- 
generates in it French art, and in his own way draws 
near to the art of an /schylus or a Sophocles.” 


M. Henri “Le Marquis de 
Priola,” 


“ Finds his inspiration in the great and immortal por- 
trait of Don Juan. How is it that some men whom 
the world in general deems commonplace have the 
wonderful gift of making themselves loved? Whence 
comes the spirit of these men? M. Lavedan, following 
in the footsteps of Moliére, Musset, and D*Annunzio, 
has taken up this problem, and has made of it a comedy 
of a somewhat harsh and rough character, but interest- 
ing and even powerful. The second act is very im- 


Lavedan, in 


pressive, and through the whole course of the play the 
serious touch of a dramatic writer can be discerned.” 








M. Frangois de Curel, in “ La Fille Sauvage,” 
“ Has sketched the symbolic legend of Humanity. The 
idea is lofty and beautiful, though, unfortunately, the 
incident chosen to represent it is improbable and out of 
place. The author has attempted to crowd into the 
play, the action of which takes place in a few years, 
the immense psychical evolution of humanity through- 
out the ages. This compression brings about effects 
which are abrupt and not always sublime.” 

Other noteworthy plays. of the year are 
“L’Archidue Paul,” by M. Abel Hermant ; 
“Le Nuage,” by M. Gustave Guiche ; and 
“La Terre,” a dramatization of M. Zola’s 
well-known novel. French poetry has been en- 
riched by M. Ary Renan’s “ Réves d’ Artiste,” 
M. Albert Samain’s “ Le Chariot d’ Or,” M. 
Charles Giierin’s “Semeur de Cendres,” the 
* Stances”” of M. Jean Moréas, and the “ Pe- 
tites Légendes ” of M. Emile Verhaeren. But 
M. Pravieux feels constrained to say : 

“If we are not actually wanting in poets, not one of 
them has produced a work which is irresistible. The 
school which they represent marks a phase in poetic 
evolution, but no single man seems to have talent great 
enough to distinguish that phase by his own name. 
Symbolism remains apparently something more or less 
anonymous. We owe it much, because, partly by in- 
spiration, partly by execution, it has given new life toa 
poetry long concealed by the brilliant rhetoric of Par- 
nassus. But Parnassus has left behind it several defi- 
nite performances, and the symbolists have, perhaps, 
only paved the way for more vigorous spirits.” 

M. Paul Bourget heads the list of novelists 
with ** Monique,” a pathetic story of the work- 
ing classes, and “ L’Etape,” a more vigorous 
analytical work of high moral scope. M. Paul 
Adam, in “ L’Enfant d’ Austerlitz,” “ has at- 
tempted to portray a whole generation, but his 
characters are uncertain and even mediocre.” 
M. Edouard Estaunié, “ whose writings are 
always interesting to the critics,” has written 
“ L’Epave,” which “ is indeed but a novelette, 
one might almost say a novel with a purpose, 
which proves very little.” M. Rod has pub- 
lished * L’Eau Courante,” and ¢ 
“ Still remains faithful to his favourite form. With a 
few elements of truth and sincere observation of the 
outward facts of life, M. Rod has produced a striking 
picture and an impressive narrative — in a word, a fine 
work. The scope of the book oversteps the bounds of 
convention to which the author should have confined it, 
but it bears that stamp of general truth which estab- 
lishes both works and reputations.” 

M. Jules Claretie’s “Le Sang Francais” is 
“the work of a true patriot, and in the stories 
of the Franco-German war he recalls to our mind 
certain passages of Daudet on the siege of 
Paris, but in his historical chapters it reaches 
a still higher level.” MM. Paul and Victor 
Margueritte in “ Braves Gens” write of the 
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war of 1870 with power and truth, although 
the story is more history than romance. 

«“ M. René Bazin, in ‘ Les Oberlé,’ has not written an 
historical romance; but though the romantic tendency 
predominates in it, it has another side which has made 
it a suecess. In ‘Les Oberlé’ the Alsace-Lorraine 
question is admirably treated. This searching study 
affords excellent material for the development of char- 
acter. The style of the writing is really charming, a 
style through which can be seen the heart of things, and 
in which the great talent of the writer appears full of 
delicacy, grace, deep emotion, and sure psychology, with 
a healthy, deep, and elevated poetic instinct.” 


Turning to the historical field, we find the 
usual abundance of literature concerning the 
Revolution and the First Empire. Here may 
be mentioned in particular M. Aulard’s “ His- 
toire Politique de la Révolution Francaise ” 
and “Etudes et Lecons sur la Révolution 
Francaise,” M. Funck-Brentano’s * L’ Affaire 
du Collier,” and M. Arthur Levy’s “« Napoléon 
et la Paix.” The Second Empire also comes 
in for its share of attention, the “Mémoires 
du Comte de Reiset ” being the most important 
publication for this period. Of historical 
writing in general we are told: 

“There seems to be a veritable passion for recon- 
structing the past; public and private records are 
searched with indefatigable sagacity. Taine has in 
France a few devoted disciples who have taken to his 
method, and divested it of the somewhat systematic 
character which often distinguished the works of the 
author of ‘ Origines de la France Contemporaine,’ and 
it can be said that many of the historical productions of 
the year have not fallen far short of perfection. All 
our historians abstain from generalities, and leave phi- 
losophy to be dealt with by books devoted to it — what 
they endeavor to obtain and what they publish is fact, 
documentary fact. If this zeal does not abate, and 
there is every reason to believe that it will not, the 
twentieth century will, by its historical publications, 
reform many current opinions.” 


M. Alfred Fouillée is the author of “ La Ré- 
forme de |’Enseignement par la Philosophie,” 
an important educational work. The author 
“ Considers that all teaching should be supplemented 
and quickened by philosophy — that philosophy should 
have a large part in all education; but the philosophy 
for which he asks is social philosophy, which concerns 
itself with great problems of morality and sociology.” 
A work not far from the same category is M. 
Ossip-Lourié’s “ La Philosophie Sociale dans 
le Théatre d’Ibsen.” This writer evidently is 
one of the few who really understand the great 
Norwegian, as the following statement of Dr. 
Ibsen’s philosophy will attest : 

“To his mind society is in an ill state, it rests on 
hypocritical conventions, on lies, but he believes in the 
goodness of human nature — its goodness, that is to 
say, in so far that, if it is left to itself, its ills and vices 
will disappear. In this Ibsen shows himself utopian, 








forgetting the true conditions of human nature in 
his dreams of an unattainable perfection. Ossip- 
Lourié, whole-hearted in his admiration, can only see 
in the plays of the Norwegian dramatist great and 
powerful lessons set out with a courageous candor.” 


M. Fouillée has also written a book on 
“La Philosophie Russe Contemporaine,” in 
which “he asserts that though Russian thought 
is readily revolutionary as a reaction against 
excessive despotism, it has by temperament a 
moral tendency. What is the aim of life ? 
How shall we order our lives? That is the 
mighty problem it brings forward, therein lie 
its originality and power.” Other books on 
social philosophy are M. Fourniére’s “ Essai 
sur |’ Individualisme,” M. Bourdeau’s “ L’ Ev- 
olution du Socialisme,” and M. Halévy’s « La 
Formation du Radicalisme Philosophique— 
La Jeunesse du Bentham.” Among works of 
criticism, the following may be mentioned: 
“La Formation du Style par |’ Assimilation 
des Auteurs,” by M. Albalat; “La Littéra- 
ture d’Aujourd’hui,” by M. Ernest Charles ; 
“ Stendhal-Beyle,” by M. Arthur Chuquet; 
and “ Le Prétre dans le Roman Frangais,” by 
M. Paul Franche. 

Dr. Heilborn’s account of German litera- 
ture opens with these reflections : 

“In literature, as in other things, there are years 
of fruitful harvest alternating with years of scarcity, 
and our granaries in Germany are this time some- 
what poorly filled. Almost all our better-known au- 
thors have come before the public with new works, but 
what they have offered has proved of comparatively 
small consequence either for their own artistic devel- 
opment or for literature in general. And now we see 
a strange phenomenon asserting itself. As though 
literature were an organism, in which if one limb or 
organ fails another develops with double vigour, in 
precisely the same way writers hitherto overlooked or 
little known have this year come forward with pro- 
ductions which engage deep and serious attention and 
should give new impulses to literature.” 

Beginning with the stage, and specifically with 
Herr Sudermann’s “Es Lebe das Leben,” he 
says that this play 

“Shows with terrible clearness how greatly abilities 
even of a high order are crippled by the want of con- 
stant spiritual development. The drama has adultery 
for its theme, adultery committed years before; and in 
order to set the stone a-rolling Herr Sudermann has 
supplied a profusion of forced and insufficient motives 
which necessarily hamper the ease and smoothness of 
the dialogue. . . . It is not only a poor drama, it is also 
immoral at the core; and it is interesting to observe 
how Herr Sudermann, the virtuoso — what with the 
confusion of his subject-matter and the perfunctory 
character of his mental operations — has also lost the 
great technical dexterity which he has hitherto shown.” 


In “ Ueber den Wassern,” Herr Georg Engel 
“ Obtains a purely superficial excitement by making a 
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flood burst in upon a fishing-village and swamp it. The 
only persons saved are the inmates of the clergyman’s 
house, and their lives, too, are threatened by the waters. 
Face to face with death, a fanatical young clergyman 
has enjoined on him the task of reclaiming a girl and 
bringing her to repentance, but he refuses to do this, 
on the ground that her sin is too execrable; finally, 
however, he does speak to her, and touches her con- 
science, but he declares that repentance alone would be 
ineffectual to expiate her offence. She must seek death 
in the service of others. This she accordingly does for 
his sake.” 

Herr Max Halbe’s “ Haus Rosenhagen”’ has 
for its theme 

“The desire for the acquisition of land—a desire 
which has been inherited for generations by a family of 
wealthy proprietors, and which they have indulged at 
the expense of their weaker neighbors. The son of the 
house is about to enter, literally and in spirit, upon the 
inheritance of his fathers; the passion which possessed 
them is to blaze up in him; the enmity which they have 
sown is to bear him strange fruit. Halbe, however, has 
not succeeded in maintaining the situation consistently 
to its conclusion.” 

Herr Paul Lindau, in “ Nacht und Morgen” 
supplies “that peculiar combination of the 
drama of adultery with the romance of the 
police-court which he has learnt from Sardou.” 
The fairy drama has become the fashion, and 
is illustrated by several pieces, the most note- 
worthy of which is “ Der Weg zum Licht,” by 
Herr Georg Hirschfeld. The greatest popular 
theatrical success of the year has been scored 
by Herr Meyer-Forster with “Alt-Heidelberg,” 
which is a dramatization of his own light ro- 
mance “ Carl Heinrich.” Herr Hauptmann’s 
new play, “Der Rothe Hahn,” links itself 
with the earlier “« Biberpelz,” and as a work of 
art “can lay claim to no great merit. It is 
interesting because it testifies to the inner de- 
velopment of a serious and strenuous artist 
upon whom the spiritual tendencies of the age, 
intangible and hard of interpretation as they 
are, have not been lost.” Perhaps the most 
promising dramatic work of the year has been 
the series of “ Lebendige Stunden ” — one-act 
plays by Herr Arthur Schnitzler. 

“He has proved two things in these new one-act 
plays of his: that he draws his creations from his own 
mental experience, and that he is, at the same time, 
capable of mastering his impressions and regarding 
them objectively — both prime requisites, it seems to 
me, in all true art.” 

Pasing lightly over the insignificant output of 
the year’s verse, Dr. Heilborn turas to fiction 
as “the power which determines our artistic 
aims and the development of our literature.” 
He first enumerates a few works of lesser im- 
portance — “ Felix Notvest,” by Herr J. C. 
Heer ; “ Unter der Geissel,” by Herr von Wil- 





denbruch ; “ Ninon und Andere Erzahlungen,”’ 
by Herr Paul Heyse ; “ Ein Mecklenburger,” 
by Herr Adolf Wilbrandt; and “ Ciicilie von 
Sarryn,” by Herr Georg von Ompteda — and 
then turns for more extended comment to “ the 
three books of the year—the books which 
have in very truth given our recent literature 
its individual stamp, and which afford some- 
thing like repose after a long pilgrimage 
through the book market. In these three books 
outward events and circumstances sink into 
insignificance beside what is purely psycholog- 
ical. All three have been written by authors 
hitherto little known.” The first of these books 
is by Frau Riccarda Huch, and is called “ Aus 
der Triumphgasse.” It pictures the lives of 
the poor and the vile in a series of sketches 
that are redeemed from the charge of being 
merely sordid by a vein of romantic idealism. 

“Yet the last word is not spoken by romanticism 

either; a new transformation sets in. We begin to see 
the souls of these people as they originally came forth 
from the hand of God; memories from some former 
state of existence stir and rise up within us — we sur- 
mise dimly that they will return to the hand of their 
Creator in pristine purity when once the breath of life 
has left them. For the soul retains its majesty in all 
the degradations of life. And, indeed, this is the true 
action of the book, that all masks and disguises are 
stripped off, and souls reveal themselves as souls. 
Behind the phantasmagoria of life stand the eternal 
forms.” 
“Freund Hein,” by Herr Emil Strauss, is a 
simple story of a boy whose “ soul lives wholly 
in music.” The discord between his outer and 
inner life makes existence intolerable to him, 
and he makes an end of it. 

«“ But it is, indeed, as a true friend that Death pre- 
sents himself; the craving of the soul for repose has 
become all-powerful. And so in this novel, too, the 
claims of the spirit are higher than those of life, and 
since the case stands thus, Death loses all his terrors.” 


The third of these books is “ Jérn Uhl,” by 
Herr Gustav Frenssen, a Protestant pastor of 
Holstein. It presents the Christian conception 
of life with great force and pathos and shows 
how the soul grows strong through suffering. 
Thinking of this novel, says the writer, 

«I see stretched before my eyes the broad and fruit- 
ful lands of German soil, inhabited by a resolute and 
vigorous race, and I say to myself that this soil will 
bear fruit in the future, even as it has in the past — 
fruit of many kinds.” 

Unlike the other contributors to this conspec- 
tus of Continental literature, Dr. Heilborn 
leaves scholarly writing wholly out of his ac- 
count, confining his observations almost solely 
to the two departments of fiction and the liter- 
ature of the stage. 
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REMINISCENCES OF TWENTY YEARS.* 





Charming as is the genial temper that pre- 
supposes one’s readers interested in all one’s 
personal experiences, a little practice in the 
use of the blue pencil is apt to produce results 
more generally satisfactory to the busy reading 
public. The difference between the trained 
professional journalist and the non-professional 
diarist is well illustrated by the volume of rem- 
iniscences noticed at some length in the pre- 
ceding issue of Tue Dit, and the far bulkier 
collection now under review. From a literary 
point of view, the non-professional writer suf- 
fers by the comparison. 

Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower is too well 
known as a sculptor, a fine-art critic, a trav- 
eller, and a writer of occasional books, to need 
formal introduction. His volume of reminis- 
cences published twenty years ago established 
his reputation as a pleasing raconteur. The 
present collection forms a sequel to the earlier 
work. The beaten roads of European travel 
are all familiar to him, and he seems to have 
hobnobbed with royalty and chatted with prime 
ministers wherever he went. His avuncular 
relation to the Duke of Argyll puts him on 
terms of some intimacy with the English royal 
family. The earlier chapters of his book con- 
tain frequent references to his work in Paris 
on the Shakespeare monument that was soon 
to be erected at Stratford-on-Avon. This is bis 
account of its unveiling in the fall of 1888: 

“The Great Day has come and passed —that of 
last Wednesday, 10th October, when my Monument of 
Shakespeare was unveiled at Stratford-on-Avon. On 
that morning Sir Arthur Hodgson and I met George 
Augustus Sala at the station, who might truly have 
been called the guest of the occasion and of the day, 
and I shall always feel grateful to him for having 
taken the trouble to leave London at seven on a cold, 
raw, foggy morning, in order to take part in the 
function relating to my Shakespearian Monument. He 
appeared in his famous Astracan-lined greatcoat, and 
with his speech ready written out, which he gave to 
the correspondent of a local newspaper, who was await- 
ing him on the platform. There also came by the same 
train a lively little American lady, Miss Wakeman, 
who is correspondent for half-a-dozen American papers. 
A little before twelve, we drove down into Stratford 
from Clopton. The company met in the Memorial 
Library, Lord Leigh and Sidney Propert among them. 
Volunteers lined the road, from the entrance up to the 
Monument, covered with Union Jacks. We formed a 
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semicircle around it. The Mayor — Sir Arthur — led 
off by a most laudatory oration. After this I called on 
Lady Hodgson to unveil the Monument, which was 
accomplished without difficulty, and a loud and ap- 
proving cheer greeted the appearance of Shakespeare, 
which looked well in the soft sunshine which seemed 
to bathe it in a kindly benison of light and life. The 
Volunteer band struck up ‘ Warwickshire’s Lads and 
Lasses,’ and the bells pealed from Shakespeare’s Church 
tower. I felt very grateful and very glad to have, by 
God's good grace, been allowed to see the end and 
completion of my long labour, and to know that it was 
approved of by so many. A big luncheon followed in 
the Picture Gallery, followed by much speechifying. 
George Augustus Sala spoke admirably, with great 
effect, and even pathos, and I felt a lump in my throat 
during his peroration.” 


Six full-page views are given of the monument 
as a whole and of its details. 

The following reference to an interview with 
Cardinal Newman is worth quoting : 


“The Cardinal soon appeared, preceded by a priest, 
who at once retired, leaving us alone. We sat cheek by 
jowl, he laying his beretta on a plain table by his side. 
The Cardinal wore a scarlet skull-cap, a black, gown-like 
dress, with a crimson sash round the waist. I stayed 
about half-an-hour. The most interesting subject he 
spoke about referred to his hymn, ‘ Lead Kindly Light,’ 
which he said he had composed on board ship during a 
calm between Sardinia and Corsica. That hymn, he 
said, was not his feeling now, ‘for we Catholics,’ he 
said with a kind smile, ‘ believe that we have found the 
light.’ . . . I shall never forget his kind look as he 
wished me farewell and thanked me for having come to 
see him.” 


As the book is more interesting than any- 
thing that can be said about it, it will be per- 
missible to quote further passages. A visit to 
the Bismarck family at Kissingen in the sum- 
mer of 1890 is well described. 


“The Prince spoke to me in English very well, if 
not fluently; he pronounces some words oddly, for in- 
stance, a word which he used constantly, ‘especially’ 
which he pronounced ‘ espeecially.’ I got him to speak 
about himself, the most interesting subject to hear him 
talk about. He alluded to his twenty-eight years of in- 
cessant work, and of the anxiety of those years. They 
had quite obliterated for him, he said, the things he 
eared most for previously, riding and shooting, aud he 
added, music and painting; but especially riding, he 
said again, of which he was once passionately fond; 
now he only regarded it as a healthy exercise, and no 
longer delighted as of yore in his horses. The tremen- 
dous work he had to go through had, he said, driven 
all these things away from him; his work had been like 
gambling on a vast scale, and the stakes the prosperity 
if not the very existence of his country. Other minis- 
ters were, he said, content with holding their portfolios, 
but he had all the state work on his shoulders. The old 
King (‘ King’ he always called him, and never Emperor) 
had often said laughingly to him, ‘I would not be in 
your skin forall the world.’ He then told me in a some- 
what involved manner an anecdote of General York, 
whose desertion from Prussia to Russia had had such 
an effect upon the deserter that his hair blanched in a 
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single night, ‘ and I,’ said the Prince, ‘ have had not only 
one such night as that, but dozens.’ He spoke of the 
old Emperor with more esteem than admiration, ‘a 
grand soldier,’ he called him, and ‘a most gentleman- 
like old man,’ but not remarkable as a statesman... . 
‘1 was,’ said Bismarck, ‘ probably the only person who 
saw the old King en robe de chambre, when I was sent 
for by him late at night’; and he described what a 
change it made in the appearan€e of the venerable 
monarch to be minus his wig and his rételier, for the 
white locks which appeared on his head in the daytime 
were fastened to bands. Latterly he was quite bald.” 


Lord Sutherland Gower enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Herbert Bismarck. Meeting him in 
Switzerland in the summer of 1892, when the 
Count was on his wedding tour, he notes that 
the newly married man was glad of the sight 
of an old friend. “I think,” he adds, “ honey- 
mooning people generally are pleased to see a 
friend during the period when they try hard to 
imagine themselves thoroughly happy.” The 
author’s first experience with an automobile, in 
Paris, in 1891, furnishes the substance of a 
rather curious entry in his diary. 

“One day that July in Paris I had my first expe- 
rience of a steam-motor car. An engineer named Ser- 
palet came to the entrance of my hotel, with a steam 
earriage that he has invented, which he calls a ‘ steam 
phaeton.’ It is worked by steam and runs on three 
wheels. Six people can be seated in this carriage; 
the boiler is at the back. We went up the Champs 
Elysées, and into the Bois at a good pace, rather sur- 
prising but not alarming the horses when passing them. 
The carriage can be turned with ease, and can be slowed 
down, or stopped without difficulty; but whether this 
will be a gain to locomotion is doubtful; it was De Les- 
seps who recommended me to see this new invention.” 


Meeting the King of Italy and the Prince 
of Naples at Palermo, in the same year, he has 
this to say of them: 

“His Majesty was most affable, he asked a quantity 
of questions, and seemed in no hurry to proceed further 
up the room. The King is only forty-seven, but he 
looks sixty; he speaks in short sentences and rapidly; 
there is a decided charm about his manner, and one 
feels in the presence of an honest man, a homme de 
ceur (not de cour), as he has always proved himself to 
be. He said that after being absent from Palermo ten 
years, he found many changes, old friends dead, and 
others grown old, and that it was not an easy thing to 
recollect those he had known on former occasions here. 
After His Majesty ha@ finished speaking with me I 
was introduced by General Pallavicini to the Prince of 
Naples, a very short little youth, with a weak mouth 
and retreating chin, but with a pleasing manner. The 
Prince speaks English as if it were his native tongue.” 


A “breakfast” at Marlborough House in 
18938, ** to meet Her Majesty,” gives us a char- 
acteristic glimpse of Gladstone. 


“The G. O. M. was in great form, looking wonder- | 


fully hale, strong, and stouter in the face than he did a 
year or two ago, all the ‘sturm und drang’ that he has 
had to go through seems to have augmented his mar- 





vellous intellect and physique. Our host drew him out 
on a variety of subjects, and we heard him discourse 
on the Welsh language, on the definition of the term 
‘bore,’ for which there is no word in French, as he 
pointed out, and on a hundred other subjects. Our 
dinner lasted from soon after eight till past ten-thirty, 
when Mr. Gladstone rose to drive off to Dollis Hill.” 


Cliveden, our author’s old home, now owned 
by Mr. Astor, is thus referred to: 

“ Early in June [1895] I paid Mr. Astor a visit at 
my old home, Cliveden, where I had not been for a very 
long time. To revisit that place where so many years 
of my early life had passed (chequered with much sad- 
ness in later years, when my sister Constance passed 
there the last summer of her life), was, of course, full 
of sadness; but I wished to see with my own eyes what 
Astor had actually done to the place; and I found, as 
I had expected, that all the accounts of his having dis- 
figured the place, were lies. He has certainly built an 
ugly wall, with glass on the top, along the roadside be- 
tween the two lodges, but except for that no walls had 
been added or built ‘all round the place,’ as reported; 
and in removing the ugly yellow wing which West- 
minster built in the place of the old one, which has now 
been rebuilt, to correspond, as formerly, with its fellow, 
an improvement has been effected. Within, little is 
changed, although the entrance-hall is to be altered; 
everything is respected and cared for.” 

Not the least pleasing feature of this book 
is its excellent index, a most useful adjunct to 
such a collection of odds and «nds. The illus- 
trations, fifteen in number, are also good. But 
a little more attention to the irksome details of 
manuscript revision would have improved the 
noble lord’s entertaining volume. One brief 
reference of his to “Count Stolberg Wern- 
gerode, whom Herbert Bismarck told me is the 
owner of the famous Broéken Mountain in the 
Hartz Mountains,” contains a threefold illus- 
tration of the unhappy results of neglect in this 
particular. Those however who share Edward 
FitzGerald’s dislike for the “ ambition of fine 
writing ”’ will welcome the volume all the more 
cordially for its unstudied dress and its spon- 


taneity of style. Percy F. BIcKNELL. 








THE LAUREATE OF THE REVOLUTION.* 





The notable volume on Philip Freneau, his 
life and times, by Miss Mary S. Austin, illus- 
trates one gratifying result of the activity of 
such organizations as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, viz., an increased inter- 
est in the study of our early national life and 
letters. These societies, themselves resulting 
from an impulse to study the early years of our 

* Pamir Frengav, THE Port or THE RevorvTon. A 
History of his Life and Times. By MaryS. Austin. Edited 


by Helen Kearny Vreeland, great-granddaughter of the poet. 
New York: A. Wessels Co. 
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country, have in their turn done much to arouse 
interest in the study and preservation of family 
records, antiquities, and all other memorials of 
our ancestors. Such interest must be the in- 
evitable result of volumes like the one before us. 


The life of Philip Freneau, as told by Miss 
Austin, is an interesting story. The outlines 
of his life have been set forth several times 
already ; fifteen authors, it is stated in the 
preface, have written upon the subject. Miss 
Austin has had the advantage over all of them, 
however, in having the use of “some unex- 
pected data in the form ef notebooks and mar- 
ginal notes,” which “ have chrown light upon 
some hitherto unaccounted-for years in the 
poet’s life, and have served to link together 
the portions already given to the public, as 
well as to correct many misstatements.” In the 
first fifty pages of the book—a large part, 
some will say — are set forth the effect of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the con- 
sequent Huguenot emigration ; followed by a 
description of New Amsterdam and early New 
York, and an account of the early Huguenot 
settlement there. Fortunate indeed for the city 
was the coming of these thrifty and pious set- 
tlers. In the little Eglise du St. Esprit, at the 
corner of King and Nassau Streets, worshipped 
the ancestors of some of our foremost citizens. 
To quote the words of Dr. Vermilye (Huguenot 
Soe. Proe., i. 26): 

“They were the yeast in the Dutch cake. They 
were inventive; skilled in various workmanship; per- 
sistent in overcoming difficulties; of a sprightly cheer- 
fulness and an instinctive gentility. They were edu- 
cated — had even founded a college for themselves in 
Leyden. They were religious; whom [sic] fierce winds 
of persecution had torn from the native tree, only to 


sprout again, the same religious people, wherever they 
touched ground. It was a good and hardy stock.” 


These words suffice to indicate the general 


character of Philip Freneau’s ancestors. His 
grandfather, André Fresneau, who settled in 
New York in 1707, was engaged in the ship- 
ping and foreign trade, and was 4 prominent 
resident of lower Broadway, in his day an 
aristocratic part of the city. Miss Austin’s 
account of his children, by the way, is any- 
thing but clear. Who are Thomas, Louis, and 
Francois (p. 63)? We can only infer that they 
were brothers of Pierre and André junior, and 
uncles of Philip, the poet. If this is true, the 
customary statement that Pierre had but one 
brother, André, is of course inaccurate. Of 
the business and character of Pierre (who, say 
Duyckinck and others, was a wine-merchant 
like his brother André), we learn nothing what- 





ever. The poet himself, the eldest of five chil- 
dren, first saw the light in Frankfort Street, 
New York, on January 2 (O. S.), 1752; but 
before the year was over his father had re- 
moved to the estate in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey, where the boy’s early years were 
passed. 

Philip was doubtless precocious; and we 
may well believe that, possessing the advan- 
tages of refined surroundings and a careful 
training, he began to write when very young. 
But we cannot suppose, as Miss Austin ap- 
parently does (p. 70), that “ The Wild Honey- 
suckle’ (which Professor Bronson rightly pro- 
nounces “the high-water mark of American 
poetry of the eighteenth century”) was the 
work of a mere boy. No tyro, we think, could 
write, 


** They died — nor were those flowers more gay, 
The flowers that did in Eden bloom.”’ 


We have only to compare this piece with the 
poems which are known to have been Freneau’s 
early work — “ Discovery,” ‘Columbus to 
Ferdinand,” “« Retirement,” ‘* The Dying Elm,” 
and others — to see the advance he had made 
in freeing himself from conventional and arti- 
ficial forms of expression. It is to be remem- 
bered, too, that these verses are not to be found 
in the first collection of his poems, published 
in 1786. 

The college life at Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
in the days when Freneau was a student there,— 
rooming with James Madison, destined to be 
the fourth President, — is described as fully, 
probably, as the materials will permit. The 
rising bell rang at five o’clock and a half-hour 
was allowed for dressing, after which came 
prayers ; but from these the small boys were 
excused in winter. Breakfast came at eight ; 
recitations, from nine till one; then all dined 
together, at three tables. From three to five, 
more study ; then evening prayers, and supper 
at seven. At nine the bell rang for study. 
“ After nine any might go to bed, but to go 
before was reproachful.”” On Sunday every 
student, unless sick, was, required to attend 
public worship, both morning and afternoon. 
In spite of this rigorous training, however, 
there were occasional delinquencies. Philip 
Fithian writes to his father (January 13,1772): 

“I am sorry that I may inform you, that two of our 
Members were expelled from the College yesterday; 
not for Drunkenness, nor Fighting, nor for Swearing, 
nor Sabbath-Breaking; But they were sent from this 
Seminary, where the greatest Pains and Care are taken 
to cultivate and encourage Decency, & Honesty, & 
Honour, for stealing Hens! Shameful, mean, unmanly 
Conduct!” 
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Liberal doses of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
logic, and moral philosophy were administered ; 
yet along with these Freneau found time for 
reading and for much writing of verse, some 
of which certainly possesses great merit. At 
his graduation in 1771, he presented by proxy 
an argument showing “ that ancient poetry ex- 
cels the modern.” President Witherspoon was 
a loyal patriot, and his students were not slow 
in expressing their indignation at the imposi- 
tions heaped upon the colonists. In these col- 
lege years, Freneau received the vocation which 
was to earn for him the well-deserved title 
of “the Patriot Poet of the Revolution.” His 
pen became “ his bayonet, and its wounds were 
mortal.” 

The Revolutionary years are well set forth. 
At times, possibly, the author draws too largely 
upon her imagination ; and she sometimes (as 
on page 123) turns almost abruptly from the 
most stirring scenes to narrate some bit of 
family history, relatively unimportant ; indeed 
her excursions into the genealogy of the Provost, 
Ledyard, Scott, and other families, while en- 
tertaining, do not add to our knowledge of the 
poet Freneau or of the events which inspired 
his poems, and therefore really mar the unity 
of the book. But she has made skilful use of 
the scanty materials at her disposal, and has 
woven a lively and, in the main, doubtless, a 
reliable narrative of Freneau’s operations during 
the struggle with England. 

And a busy, stirring life it was. Sailor, 
traveller in the West Indies, privateer, playing 
“sad havoc with the English merchantmen ”; 
captive on board “ The Scorpion ” and “ The 
Hunter”; his pen ever busy with those terrible 
satires which revealed such intense hatred of 
foreign misrule of a proud-spirited people. 
King « Log,” “the Nero of our times”; “ the 
ruffian Gage’; Cornwallis, “ hatch’d by some 
demon on a stormy day”; Bute and North, 
** twin sons of hell,” — all came in for ashare of 
his lively and withering ridicule. Perhaps there 
is no more remarkable collection of its kind in 
existence than Freneau’s “ Poems Relating to 
the American Revolution,” which Duyckinck 
edited in 1865. The influence his verses must 
have exerted on the disheartened patriots is 
incalculable. 


“ From Concord to Yorktown, during the bleak winter 
at Valley Forge, and round the camp-fires on Temple 
Hill, his verses encouraged the desponding soldiers. 
The newspapers widely published them, and they were 
written on slips of paper and distributed throughout 
the army, or posted in some conspicuous place to be 
memorized. And not alone by the camp-fire did they 





accomplish their work, but even on the field; his ear- 
nestness and zeal enco' the patriots to greater 
efforts, or urged them on at the point of his bayonet 
(the pen) when he saw any signs of their lagging be- 
hind; and afterwards he immortalized the victories 
they won. Not a memorable incident either by land 
or by water escaped his ever watchful and unwearied 


pen.” . 
The war over, Freneau’s muse continued to 
be active, but brooded often on more peaceful 
themes. In 1787, for example, he contributed 
no fewer than twelve poems to “ The American 
Museum,” among them * The Death Song of a 
Cherokee Indian,” “To the Memory of Col. 
John Laurens,” and “ Lines Occasioned by a 
Visit to an Old Indian Burying Ground.” 
Notwithstanding frequent mercantile voyages 
to the West Indies, Captain” Freneau found 
time to prepare and publish (1786-88) two 
volumes of poems, essays, and tales. After- 
ward, giving up the sea, he turned to journalism. 

The true position of “ The National Gazette” 
was first clearly explained in 1895 by the late 
Paul Leicester Ford (“‘ The Nation,” Ix. 143). 
Doubtless Jefferson told the truth when in his 
letter to Washington he protested that he never 
influenced Freneau nor wrote for “The Gazette,” 
and it is hard not to accept Freneau’s affida- 
vit of August 8, 1792; but, as Mr. Ford con- 
clusively shows, they could not have told the 
whole truth. Not merely was ‘The Gazette ” to 
furnish “‘ a juster view of the affairs of Europe 
than could be obtained from any other public 
source”; it was, in reality, also to serve as a 
partisan organ for the Republicans. It amply 
fulfilled its mission ; its bitter animosity to the 
administration caused Washington great an- 
noyance, while in the view of Jefferson and his 
followers it “ saved the Constitution, which was 
fast galloping into monarchy.” It is hard for 
us, even in these days of Philippine disputes, 
to comprehend the extremes to which men were 


- then carried by partisan feeling ; yet, after all, 


milder editorials from the author of “ Mac- 
Swiggen”’ and “The British Prison Ship” 
would have surprised us. 

At the early age of forty-one, Freneau re- 
tired to his estate at Mount Pleasant, where 
he was to spend the second half of his life 
in seclusion. Of this period of his life we 
have few records, much having perished in 
the disastrous fire of October 18, 1818. We 
know that he wrote much poetry, and put out 
three more editions of it (1797, 1809, 1815); 
that he dabbled in journalism and made 
almanacs; that he again turned to the sea and 
made many voyages to the West Indies ; that 
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he entertained many old friends, visited much 
in New York and Philadelphia, and conducted 
a large correspondence. In the main, he lived 
the peaceful life of a country gentleman, bear- 
ing malice toward none, beloved by many and 
respected by all. 

Miss Austin prudently refrains from express- 
ing critical judgments of Freneau’s poetry, 
quoting freely instead from Dr. Francis and 
Mr. Delancey ; and we shall not prolong this 
notice with critical remarks, since to what 
these writers and Professor Tyler have said 
little can be added. Freneau’s fame is secure. 
The greatest and most versatile of the Revo- 
lutionary group, the greatest American poet 
before Bryant, he has written some lines that 
have never been surpassed. His best verses 
are still read, and will long continue to give 
delight. A new edition of his poetry, edited 


by Professor Pattee, has been announced for 
publication this year, to which Miss Austin’s 
sumptuous volume will form a worthy com- 
panion. She has made the poet and his times 
live again for us; and this is the test of a 
successful biography. 


LARK 8S. NorTuup. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
STAGE.* 

In “ Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic,” 
Mr. Henry Austin Clapp, who is recognized by 
some as the leading exponent in New England 
of honest and discriminating criticism of the 
drama, reviews some of the chief features of 
the stage during the past quarter of a century. 
These reminiscences, however, are not exhaust- 
ive in any sense of the word, and do not pro- 
fess to present the history of the theatre in the 
United States during the period mentioned. 
He has chronicled, merely, those recollections 
which have remained most vivid in his mem- 
ory, in a manner that will elicit praise from 
many and censure from a few. 

The author calls attention to the fact that 
of the large body of English playwrights who 
produced dramas, “‘ always with extreme facil- 
ity and sometimes with contemporaneous suc- 
cess,” between 1845 and 1875, — excepting, of 
course, Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, — every 
man but T. W. Robertson is to-day practically 
obsolete. 


“The deeper reasons of the law of the survival of 
dramas may not be laid down here and now, but a good 





* Reminiscences or A Dramatic Critic. By Henry 
Austin Clapp. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





negative working-day rule of prediction can be fur- 
nished. It seems to be a part of the present order of 
things, at least in English-speaking countries, that our 
dramas shall be ephemeral. Even the best of them are 
like insects, made to flaunt their little wings for a few 
hours in the sunshine of popular favor. The caprice of 
fashion deals out death with relentless speed to these 
plays. That they furnish the public with much enter- 
tainment is not to be questioned; but they have no 
essential beanty, or imposing breadth, or prevailing 
power to make their appeal potent beyond a year or 
less of life. ‘The best of this kind are but shadows,’ 
said the Dramatist of the World, in one of his remark- 
able expressions about the art of which he was Prime 
Minister and Master. The rule of negative prediction 
is simple enough: The play which never passes into 
literature; the play which, in‘the cold supremacy of 
print,’ cannot endure reading and re-reading has the 
sure seed of death within it. Out of a hundred con- 
temporary dramas, ninety are flat and unprofitable on 
a first perusal, and ninety-and-nine are warranted to 
cause mental nausea at a second. Take Robertson’s 
‘School,’ for instance, which was performed to bun- 
dreds of thousands of delighted spectators, in England 
and America, in the early seventies. Reading it delib- 
erately to-day is like absorbing a gallon of weak eau 
sucree flavored with the juice of half a lemon and a 
small pinch of ginger. Contrast with that work, and 
work of its quality, the half a hundred tragedies and 
comedies which remain to us from the Greeks of the 
fifth and fourth centuries before Christ. The newest 
of these plays are two thousand two hundred years old; 
they are written in a dead language; and they have the 
atmosphere of a remote land and an alien age and civ- 
ilization; yet they still receive the quick sympathy and 
command the reverent admiration of the world. The 
corollary of the rule for negative prediction is obvious: 
The nation which is producing no readable dramatic 
literature is producing no dramas of permanent impor- 
tance from the point of view of life and art, which are 
indeed one point and the same.” 


During Mr. Clapp’s thirty years’ service as 
a dramatic critic, many truly great actors have 
made their final exit. In his book the personal 
gossip and anecdote which generally lends zest 
and piquancy to such narratives are missing. 
The author explains that he has, in the inter- 
ests of candid criticism, avoided personal ac- 
quaintance with player folk, that his head 
“might neither be quite turned, nor much 
deflected from a true level.” His Reminiscen- 
ces take form as a series of reconsiderations of 
the plays and players of the past, from the 
point of view of a disinterested critic. The 
first on his canvas is that veteran figure of the 
Boston Museum, William Warren. When his 
seventieth birthday was celebrated, a little 
while before the close of his professional career, 
the tale of this wonderful actor’s work was 
told: he had given 18,845 performances, and 
had appeared in 577 characters! For many 
years he was a most interesting figure in Bos- 
ton, not only upon the stage, but upon the 
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streets over which he took his deliberate and 
slightly varied walks. 

“ His tall, large, well-formed figure, and his easy, 
rather peculiar gait, which seemed always about to be- 
come, but never quite became, a roll or swagger; his 
noble head with the bright penetrating eyes and the ex- 
traordinary sensitive mouth, made equally to utter 
mirth or pathos or wisdom, produced the effect of a 
unique personality. . . . I remember hearing it said, at 
a time near the close of the Great War, by some men 
who were native here, that Edward Everett, A.B., 
A.M., LL.D., ex-Governor of Massachusetts, ex-United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, ex- President of Har- 
vard College, ex-Minister to England, litterateur, ora- 
tor, statesman, was, in respect of distinction of manners, 
in a class with but one other of his fellow citizens; that 
other one appeared in the local directory as ‘ Warren, 
William, comedian, boards 2 Bulfinch Place.’ ” 

According to Mr. Clapp, Charlotte Cush- 
man, whom he saw in her assumptions of Meg 
Merrilies, Lady Macbeth, and Queen Katha- 
rine, is the only actress native to our soil 
to whom the adjective “great” can be fitly ap- 
plied. Miss Cushman’s impersonation of Queen 
Katharine, he says, “* must be accounted her 
crowning achievement, and, therefore, the 
highest histrionic work of any American ac- 
tress.” He speaks of Charles Fechter as an 
exceedingly fascinating and eloquently appeal- 
ing actor, who was somewhat handicapped by 
the plainness of his features, the bluntness of 


Mr. 


his figure, and his foreign intonations. 
Clapp remarks that he has “generally felt, 
and often expressed, a distaste for broken En- 
glish on the stage, and I regard the easy-going 
toleration of the imperfect speech of alien 
actors as one of the signs of the rawness of our 


public.” We are told that the elder Salvini’s 
Othello — by which this actor is most widely 
remembered — ‘“‘ was Shakspeare orientalized 
and supersensualized, at the cost of some of 
the Master’s heroic conception, and of much 
of the Poet’s beautiful thought.” Yet we are 
compelled to agree with his broad statement 
that “ Salvini was Charles Fechter carried up 
to the second power of all the Frenchman’s 
virtues, with scarcely a hint of his limitations.” 
The Hamlet of both actors met with a chorus 
of disapproval from American audiences. 
Perhaps the best and most thoughtful chap- 
ter in Mr. Clapp’s book is the essay on the art 
of Henry Irving. The critic has studied the 
actor from various standpoints, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that his final conclusions are 
voiced by a large portion of the theatre-going 
public of this country. He believes that 


“Mr. Irving’s art would be much more effectual than 
it is if ‘todo’ were one-half ‘as easy’ with him as 
his knowledge of ‘ what were good to do’ is clear; that 





if abundance, brilliancy, clearness and refinement of 
thought, artistic insight, definitenees of purpose, sin- 
cerity of feeling, and intensity of devotion were all that 
is needed in a player, he would be easily first among 
the actors of our time; that, since the highest end of 
acting is not to refresh and stimulate the mind, to re- 
fine and gratify the taste, or to charm the fancy, but 
strongly to move the spirit and profoundly to stir the 
heart, his claim to a place among the greatest masters 
of his craft is not yet made out.” 


This same opinion is expressed by that studious 
English critic, Mr. William Archer, who is 
authority for the statement that Irving’s audi- 
ences are “intellectually interested, but not 
emotionally excited.” And it has been fre- 
quently pointed out that Mr. Irving violates 
one of the important duties of the stage — to 
bear aloft the standard of correct speech, and 
to make a constant appeal to the public ear in 
behalf of pure and refined enunciation. 

To Messrs. Howard and Gillette are con- 
ceded the best plays that America has produced. 
“Secret Service” is pointed out as the high- 
water mark of our playwriting; it is, so to 
speak, the Hamlet of American dramatic liter- 
ature. The author is encouraged to believe 
that “ A better day for the drama and the 
theatre is sure todawn. The actors are readier 
than the public for a change to nobler condi- 
tions ; and the public, now learning to demand 
of and for itself the best things in many de- 
partments of life, will not always rest content 
with conditions that encourage mediocrity in 
that Theatre upon which it depends for the 
larger part of its entertainment.” The remedy 
that he has in mind for these conditions is an 
endowed theatre, which he suggests, prophet- 
ically, will become a reality within a few years. 
It is a pessimistic rather than an optimistic 
view which Mr. Clapp takes of prevailing the- 
atrical conditions in this country ; yet he does 
not sum up conditions completely and con- 
cisely, giving causes and pointing out remedies. 
We might add that one cause for the failure of 
any drama of recent years to rise above the 
general level may be found, absurd as it may 
appear, in the close intercourse maintained be- 
tween different countries. To-day, as a quarter 
of a century ago, the French play is not merely 
a model, but is actually the basis of a large 
proportion of the dramatic literature of the 
time. The result is an influence exerted upon 
the writers of other countries which is gradu- 
ally destructive of all originality. 

Among other subjects treated are “Spectacle, 
Farce, Melodrama, and Miastrelsy Fifty Years 
Ago,” “ The Isolation of Actors,” and “Actual 
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and Ideal Training for the Stage.” Mr. Clapp’s 


are the voluminous works of his father, the late 


judgments are in the main remarkably just | Mr. John William Walshe, F.S.A., who died on 
and true ; the work is notably free from that | 


extravagant laudation which marks the ’pren- 
tice hand. The author’s style, though perhaps 
somewhat too conscious, does not reflect the 


the 2nd July, 1900, aged sixty-three, at Assisi, in 
Umbria, where he had passed the latter half of his 
life. Mr. Walshe was well known to scholars as 


| perhaps the greatest living authority on matters 


influence of daily newspaper work, and betok- | 


ens an untainted reverence for all that is true | 


and best in dramatic art. 
IncramM A. PYLE. 


RECENT FICTION.* 
The tendency of the English novel to take the 


Franciscan ; otherwise he had practically no fame.” 
This statement is followed by a minute description 
of the manuscripts in question, with historical and 
bibliographical notes, and an account of how the 
editor has dealt with them in preparing the present 


| “ Life,” together with his plans for further publi- 


form of biography has always been marked, al- | 
though the imaginative nature of the writing is | 


usually apparent, except in the case of such an 


extraordinary realist as Defoe. But Mr. Mont- | 


gomery Carmichael has just produced a work of 


fiction which it would be difficult, from internal | 


evidence alone, to exclude from the category of 
actual biography. It is entitled “ The Life of John 
William Walshe, F.S.A.,” and reads, from intro- 
duction to closing chapter, as if it were in very 
fact the veritable record of a man’s career. What 
could be more convincing than such a prefatory 
statement as the following: “The will of my 
friend Philip Walshe has put me in possession of 
a large and extraordinary collection of valuable 
MSS., and has at the same time laid on me a task 
of no little delicacy and difficulty. These MSS. 


* Tue Lire or Joan Wittiam Watsaue, F.S.A. Edited, 
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cation. It takes some time to realize that this is 
all an elaborate piece of mystification, and to recall 
the fact that the name of Walshe does not figure 
in any actual list of Franciscan scholars, living or 
dead. The present imaginary biography is offered 
to us as the work of the son, Philip Walshe, who 
survived his father long enough to prepare it, but 
not long enough to arrange for the publication of 
the memoir or of the works themselves. Having 
said this much by way of explanation, we may now 
speak briefly of the memoir itself. It is, in sub- 
stance, the story of a saint, whose instincts from 
boyhood impelled him to the spiritual life, who 


_ groped his way out of the sordid middle-class com- 


mercialism of his early English environment into 
what proved to him the clear light and perfect 
happiness of the Catholic Church. He made his 
way to Italy while a young man, entered the house- 
hold of a Catholic English nobleman residing at 
Lucea, there received the faith, married the 
daughter of the house, and succeeded to its tradi- 
tions. Attracted in middle life to the history of 
St. Francis, he removed to Assisi, became a tertiary 
of the Franciscan order, and died in the fulness of 
time, “of the love of God,” as the memoir simply 
affirms. In all this there is little to attract the 
ordinary reader of novels, who may as well be 
warned at once that here is no book for him. But 
to the more serious reader the book has many 
things to offer. In the first place, it offers a psy- 
chological study of marvellous delicacy, such a 
study as may be found elsewhere only in the “ Lives 
of the Saints” or in the history of the mystics. 
This alone should distinguish the work; but we 
may say in addition that it is written in a style at 
once simple, strong, and beautiful, that it makes 
throughout the scholar’s appeal to the scholar, and 
that, with no more than an occasional hint of the 
controversial spirit, it portrays the great historic 
church, not the church of an ignorant peasantry 
led by a hardly less ignorant priesthood, but the 
church which Newman found irresistible in its 
claims, and to which Joseph De Maistre gave the 
rapturous allegiance of his powerful intelligence. 
Our experience with the novels of * Benjamin 
Swift” has been such that, with all his skill and 
penetration, we think of him as a writer who is 
unnecessarily and perversely disagreeable. It is 


therefore something of a surprise to find that “ The 
Game of Love” is not founded upon the sort of 
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unpleasant conception in which he has bitherto 
delighted, but is simply a well-arranged story of 
normal human character, as far as the chief actors 
are concerned. There is a professional pickpocket, 
to be sure, whom we encounter in the opening pages, 
not without some apprehension that he may figure 
as the hero; there is also a physician who becomes 
a criminal for the sake of science and love com- 
bined, and there is a miser of the conventional sort. 
But these are minor characters, although their fate 
is closely interwoven with the plot. The main in- 
terest is of a healthy human sort, and is surprisingly 
well sustained. The final disentanglement of all 
the complications requires a rather breathless hur- 
rying from point to point, and might profitably 
have been elaborated. The novelist is as brilliant 
as ever in his use of epigram or incisive comment, 
and his humor, which rarely fails him when needed, 
is thoroughly enjoyable. 

“ Spindle and Plough,” by Mrs. Henry Dadeney, 
is a novel upon which it is possible to bestow almost 
unqualified praise. The earlier books of this pow- 
erful writer have been marred by her insistence 
upon a realism so brutal and squalid as to prodace 
a marked sense of repulsion, tending to obscure the 
really fine qualities of her work. In “Spindle and 
Plough” there is still realism and to spare, but 
either the nature of the theme or the writer’s im- 
provement in taste has spared us the repulsive sort 
of detail in which “The Maternity of Harriott 
Wicken ” abounded, and leaves the reader free to ex- 
press his unrestrained admiration. Mrs. Dudeney’s 
heroine this time is Shalisha Pilgrim, a woman of 
primitive and passionate nature, absolutely un- 
worldly, and instinctively abhorrent of every mani- 
festation of vulgarity or vice. This fine, frank, 
open-air creature takes a deep delight — a whole- 
some and not asentimental delight — in contact with 
nature, and has found in her professional training 
as a landscape gardener the very resource that she 
most needs. Contrasted with her we have three 
other persons, — her widowed mother, a vain and 
silly person to whom anything but petty and child- 
ish views of life are impossible; her employer, 
whom nature might have made a gentleman had 
he not become hopelessly sophisticated by the 
influences of an artificial society; and the mean- 
natured, doll-faced creature whom he marries after 
Shalisha has contemptuously rejected his overtures. 
Then there is another person, a rustic named Felix 
Rule, who seems to be a good deal of a man until 
unexpected good luck develops a streak of vulgarity 
in his nature, making Shalisha wonder how she 
could ever have been attracted to him. Later in 
the story, when the mother has eloped with a pursy 
and altogether obnoxious tradesman, when the gen- 
tleman and the shallow little schemer have plunged 
into the misery of marriage, and when Shalisha 
herself, growing old, begins to realize that some- 
thing is lacking in her life, Felix Rule reappears, 
humiliated by the loss of his money, and finds 
to his surprise that in this dejected guise he makes 





a real appeal to the sympathies of the woman 
whom he had formerly sought to win by the offer 
of a social position and a life of idleness. Amid 
all these changing scenes and searching tests, the 
character of the heroine rings true, and grows 
nobler and finer with every year. Her scorn for the 
petty vanities of those about her is tempered by a 
large and sympathetic tolerance for their weakness, 
and she ever renews her own strength at the 
primal sources. Finally, she becomes the possessor 
of the estate and the garden that she so passionately 
loves, and the human emotions, so long repressed, 
find satisfaction in the companionship of the chas- 
tened Felix Rule. We have said nothing of the 
quiet but pervasive humor of this book, nothing of 
its skilful management of plot and incident, nothing 
of its unaffected and striking style. It is just such 
a book as we have hoped that Mrs. Dadeney would 
some day write, just such a book as we knew she 
had it within her power to write. The similarity of 
this work to the most characteristic work of Mr. 
Hardy is likely to be insisted upon overmuch, but 
is still fairly obvious, and should not be left un- 
mentioned. 

“The Way of Escape” is a novel that opens 
brightly in the south of France. A young medical 
student from Edinburgh, engaged to a worthy young 
woman of that city, has sought the shores of the 
Mediterranean for rest and relaxation. He meets a 
vivacious French-English maiden, promptly falls in 
love with her, and the consequences, as we do not 
even surmise at the time but learn only long after- 
wards, are of the most serious character. Called 
home by duty, as it seems, he wrestles with his mem- 
ories for a time, then marries, tries to forget the girl 
whom he has wronged, and degenerates into a suc- 
cessful and fashionable practitioner. He has his re- 
ward, for his wife develops a taste for distributing 
tracts and leading prayer-meetings. Meanwhile the 
heroine, after a brave struggle with her sufferings, 
shapes for herself a serviceable career, first as a 
governess, then as the guardian and protector of four 
children, her half-sisters, thrown upon the world by 
the death of their mother. It is with the development 
of the heroine’s character, under this pressure, that 
the story is chiefly concerned. It would be a good 
story were it not dominated by a hectic religiosity. 
The old worn theme of the pride of the intellect and 
its fall, of the need of something upon which to lean 
in time of trouble, is brought into action with the 
usual morbid emphasis, until we discover that we 
have been reading a sort of Sunday-school story all 
the time, and not a serious work of fiction. 

Miss Eleanor C. Price is the author of an agree- 
able and carefully-studied story called ‘« Angelot.” 
It is a tale of the First Empire, and has to do with 
the Angevin Chowannerie. The period is that of 
the Emperor’s prime, when he was the undisputed 
master of France, and when conspiracy was eagerly 
sought out by the agents of the ruler and relent- 
lessly punished. The various types of the period 
are portrayed, —the irreconcilable royalist, the 
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time-serving adherent of the new régime, the police 
spy, and the soldier of the Empire. The latter is a 
vulgar and brutal person of low birth, who seeks to 
force a marriage with a daughter of the aristocracy. 
Angelot, being the favored suitor, as far as the her- 
oine is concerned, becomes a thorn in the general's 
flesh, and is made the victim of much persecution. 
True love triumphs in the end, to the discomfiture 
of the general, and all ends happily. The story is 
not particularly stirring, but it is pleasantly told, 
and reveals a close acquaintance with the scenes 
and the society which it seeks to depict. 

A story of very different type, and much more 
nearly related to literature, is the “Sons of the 
Sword,” by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. This also 
is a Napoleonic romance, with a scene laid in Spain 
during the struggle for the conquest of the Penin- 
sula, and the Emperor himself plays a conspicuous 
part. He is portrayed with an art which does not 
spare the despicable aspects of his nature, yet 
which does not grudge him the possession of some 
of the nobler traits of character. The heroine is 
an Irish refugee, with whom one of Napoleon's 
favorite officers seeks at first to have sport, and 
ends by becoming the serious lover. Presented to 
us at the outset in a disagreeable light, we undergo, 
together with the heroine, a gradual change of feel- 
ing toward him, until at last he appears as an ac- 
ceptable hero through the display of courage and 
self-sacrificing devotion. There really seems to be 
no need that he should die in the last chapter, and 
it is not easy to forgive the author for thus dispos- 
ing of him. The book contains many vivid scenes 
of battles, and forced marches, and quarrels between 
the French soldiers and the infuriated Spanish 
peasantry. Some of these scenes are extraordina- 
rily well done, and the whole romance is one of 
deep and sustained interest. 

Mr. Marriot Watson has the happy faculty of 
combining invention with style. The style may be 
described as simplified Meredithian, and one must 
acquire the taste for it; but style of any kind is so 
rare in the romance of adventure that we must not 
be too critical. “The House Divided” may cer- 
tainly boast of a distinguished manner, and is, be- 
sides, a story of quite thrilling interest. It is placed 
in the eighteenth centary, a period which the author 
knows well, and the scene is the southern coast of 
England. The hero comes from Vermont, upon 
advices from his lawyer, to lay claim to an estate 
which is held by the Earl of Deverill, a nobleman 
of the swearing and sporting type, who fears 
neither God nor the devil, and who is outspoken to 
the point of the coarsest brutality. He lays various 
plots for the ruin of the claimant; and, these fail- 
ing him, provokes a personal encounter in which 
he slays his opponent, only to learn that the man 
whom he has slain is in reality his own son, instead 
of being the son of his hated old-time rival. The 
love scenes in this remarkable romance have a ten- 
der beauty which more than suggests the magic 
of the great novelist who has obviously been the 





author’s exemplar. Mr. Marriott Watson is ex- 
ceptionally happy in his portraiture of women, and 
nothing could easily be finer than the contrasted 
types of the virginal heroine and the passionate 
woman of the world whose jealousy brings about 
the tragic ending. 

Of style, the romances of Mr. Marchmont are 
guiltless; and it is upon invention alone that he 
depends for his effects. They are usually well- 
contrived from the theatrical point of view, and 
the latest novel of this ingenious writer is quite 
as good as its several predecessors. The historical 
background of “ Sarita, the Carlist,” is not of the 
imaginary “ Zenda ” sort, but is furnished forth by 
recent happenings in Spain. The time is the very 
eve of the late war, and the assassination of CAnovas 
is reproduced in the assassination of the Minister 
Quesada, who is the evil genius of the story. The 
Queen Regent and the young King also figure, and 
the central episode is the thwarting of a Carlist plot 
for the abduction of the latter. This makes the 
third novel of Carlist intrigue that we have read 
within the past few months. 

In the advertising pages of “My Lady Para- 
mount” we are confronted with some words of our 
own concerning one of Mr. Harland’s earlier books, 
to the effect that the author “has not gone to the 
school of the best Frenchmen in vain, and has at 
last shown himself capable of workmanship so deli- 
cate that we have not the heart to say aught but 
praise concerning it.” Consistency is too fair a jewel 
to be purposely flawed, and we are thus under 
bonds, as it were, to say nice things about Mr. Har- 
land's latest book. The task is, fortunately, not a 
strain upon the conscience, for “My Lady Para- 
mount” deserves to have nice things said about it. 
As a comedy of sentiment and as a breathless love- 
story, it is charmingly exciting from beginning to 
end. It coruscates with cleverness, and its plot, 
albeit fantastic, lends itself admirably to the writer’s 
stylistic purposes. There is a jester of whom we 
grow slightly weary, but both hero and heroine are 
all that the heart could wish. The former is an 
English gentleman with certain hereditary rights 
in a petty Italian island state. The heroine is in 
actual possession, for the legitimate heir has been 
dispossessed as a consequence of the political revo- 
lution by which United Italy was wrought. But 
the heroine has both a conscience and a romantic 
imagination, which together lead her to the es- 
eapade of an incognito trip to England, where she 
meets her cousin, and deliberately plots to make 
him fall in love with her. He proves the most 
willing of victims, and all conflicting claims are in 
the end thus reconciled. Our sympathies, as far as 
history is concerned, have to be enlisted upon the 
wrong or reactionary side, which in this, as in so 
many other romantic instances, is given a sort of 
artistic rehabilitation. It is like the Stuart case 
in English history: the wrong side is the pictur- 
esque one, and gets much the best of it at the hands 
of the story-tellers. 
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“Mile. Fouchette” is so good a novel in some 
respects that it is a pity it could not be a better one 
in others. It is the story of a rag-picker’s found- 
ling who becomes, successively, an inmate of the 
Bon Pasteur, a Parisian moucharde, an artist’s 
model, and a conspicuous figure in the free-and-easy 
life of the Quarter. It is not quite Murger’s Bohéme 
over again, which would be quite impossible at this 
later date, but it offers an approach to that portrayal 
of an irresponsible and insouciant society. The later 
chapters deal with the recent time when the Parisian 
air was charged with Dreyfusard electricity, and 
when revolutions were every day incipient. Fou- 
chette is a bright and winsome young woman, with 
finer qualities of mind and heart than her cireum- 
stances would lead one to expect. We come near 
to shedding a tear when, at the end, the man whom 
she loves, and whose guardian angel she has been, 
remains all unsuspecting of her devotion, makes a 
happy marriage with a colorless young woman in 
whom we cannot take the least interest, and leaves 
Fouchette no refuge but the convent. Mr. Charles 
Theodore Marray is the writer of this entertaining 
and well-informed novel. He leaves numerous 
things unexplained or insufficiently accounted for, 
but the main thread of his narrative is kept pretty 
steadily in hand. 

Mr. Cable’s «« Bylow Hill” has the dimensions of 
a novelette, and, within its limits, accomplishes the 
portrayal of a group of half a dozen people in their 
mutual relations. The scene is a New England 
town, and the issue is made tragic by a mistaken 
marriage and an insanely jealous husband. Some- 
how we feel that Mr. Cable has never become quite 
acclimated to his Northern home, and, with all the 
delicacy of his literary art, we miss in this story the 
vital glow and the variety of his earlier work. He 
has never had the gift of lucid exposition, and, even 
when working on so reduced a scale as the present 
one, he contrives to puzzle us not a little in our effort 
to differentiate his characters and understand their 
motives. The story may be read with satisfaction 
in its grace of manner and subtlety of analysis, but 
will add nothing to the author’s reputation. 

“ The Courage of Conviction,” by Mr. T. R. Sal- 
livan, is a novel of New York life. It is based upon 
familiar themes, — the woman who marries without 
love, and the man who is tempted by material re- 
wards to forsake the higher calling which nature 
has planned for him. Both come to grief, as is 
just, and afterwards contrive to patch up, after a 
fashion, the lives that their mistaken choice has 
marred. There is far too much of moralizing in 
this work, and not nearly enough of narrative. It 
is very well devised, and carefully written, bat can- 
not be credited with either distinction or absorbing 
interest. 

The republication of two earlier novels, and the 
appearance of a new one, “The Rescue,’ calls 
marked attention to the work of Miss Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, who appears to be a writer of exceptional 
merit. “ The Rescue” is a novel which, first of all, 





has distinction of style, a quality in which it sug- 
gests the fine and subtle art of Mrs. Wharton. It is 
the simple story of the tragedy of a woman’s soul. 
Her life seemingly wrecked by an unhappy mar- 
riage, the heroine is early left a widow with a single 
child. The degradation of her term of forced com- 
panionship with the selfish and vulgar man whom 
she has called husband has so wounded her pride 
that, when his death frees her, the very springs of 
happiness seem to have been dried up forever, and 
she faces a dreary future which offers no promise of 
cheer. Her mistake appears irreparable, and she ac- 
cepts the penalty with dignity and strength of spirit. 
Some score of years later, a man much younger 
than herself chances upon an old photograph, 
learns something of her history, and deliberately 
seeks her out in the belief that his own happiness is 
destined to be bound up with hers. The situation 
thus created is clearly unnatural, and it would take 
more than Miss Sedgwick’s art to make us enter 
into it with complete sympathy. That we be- 
come as interested as we do is no small tribute to 
her achievement. The tragedy of the situation is 
not wholly retrospective, tor the daughter of this 
woman is a constant reminder of the past. This 
daughter has inherited her father’s character rather 
than her mother’s, and as one mean or vicious trait 
after another becomes revealed, the mother has a 
bitter struggle between duty toward her child and 
repulsion for the hereditary endowment which no 
amount of careful training seems able to modify. 
In the end, the daughter sinks to her natural level, 
and the mother accepts the eagerly proffered love 
of the man who has restored a sort of happiness, 
albeit much chastened, to her existence. The whole 
story is told with admirable incisiveness and colored 
by the exhibition of deep but duly restrained emo- 
tion. Its psychological truthfulness is as apparent 
as its sincerity, and it is an example of success at- 
tained by strictly legitimate means. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Pullen (formerly Cavazza) will 
be pleasantly remembered as the author of certain 
charming stories of Southern Italy, in which the 
shrewd humor of a keen American observer was 
made to react upon an intimate knowledge of 
Italian life and character. But these stories hardly 
prepared us for the delightfully whimsical narra- 
tive of adventure called “Mr. Whitman,” with 
which Mrs. Pullen has now broken a long silence. 
It is a story of brigands, as the title-page avers, 
but of brigands that belong to the category of 
Mr. Stockton’s pirates, and that seem to have 
stepped directly from the opera bouffe stage. This 
suggestion of the story-teller whom we have so 
recently lost is inevitable, not only because his 
name is constantly brought to mind by Mrs. Pul- 
len’s arrangement of incidents, but also because of 
the striking similarity of design in the cases of the 
leading figures of Mr. Stockton’s last book and the 
one now under consideration. For Mr. Whitman, 
like Captain Bonnet, is a man of dual soul. To 
the outward observer, both are staid, prosaic, and 
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altogether respectable members of society, engaged 
in commercial life, and seemingly quite guiltless of 
a romantic inspiration. But Captain Bonnet, as 
we know, was a pirate at heart, and became one 
in fact when the opportunity offered; and so Mr. 
Whitman, when he realized his long-cheriched 
dream of visiting Italy, and having taken the jour- 
ney, fell into the hands of the brigands, found 
himself quite at home, and rising to the situation, 
became a brigand chieftain himself. How he cap- 
tivated his captors, how they acclaimed him as 
their leader, how he drew up a constitution for the 
band on strictly business principles, and how he 
superintended their operations in the interest of 
good management and fair dealing, — how he did 
all these things, and others, makes a long story, 
which is inimitably told by Mrs. Pullen. Of course 
the story could not end with things in this shape, 
and so we are told finally how Mr. Whitman ob- 
tains amnesty for his fellow-robbers, and for him- 
self a charming Italian wife. In all this there is 
the best of entertainment and innocent excitement, 
for which the author deserves and shall have our 
heartiest thanks. 

The young man of wealth who devotes himself, 
in spite of family opposition, to the amelioration 
of industrial conditions has become a somewhat 
familiar figure of late in our popular fiction. The 
usual upshot is that his well-intentioned efforts 
meet with ingratitude, that he unchains forces that 
he cannot control, and that he abandons the ex- 
periment a sadder and wiser man than when he 
entered upon it. The hero of “ Philip Longstreth” 
is such a reformer, but his career does not follow 
the usual course. His efforts are actually appre- 
ciated by their beneficiaries, and he really does suc- 
ceed in creating a relation of mutual helpfulness 
and service between himself and the employes of 
his factory. So much for the sociological side of 
the story. On the sentimental side, he is in love 
with two women, one of his own class, the other 
an operative. We are left in doubt until the very 
end as to which of the two is to become his wife. 
When convention triumphs over sentiment we are 
rather disappointed, because the factory girl is the 
more attractive of the two women. Miss Marie 
Van Vorst is the author of this novel, which has 
so many faults that we lack the space in which to 
particularize. 

“The Washingtonians,” by Miss Pauline Brad- 
ford Mackie (Mrs. Herbert Hopkins ), is a novel of 
the Capital during the last year of the Civil War. 
To a certain extent, it is a novel & clef, for besides 
the figure of the President we have unmistakable 
portraits of Secretary Chase and his brilliant 
daughter, and very likely others not so readily 
recognizable. The misguided effort of the Secre- 
tary to become Lincoln’s successor, abetted by his 
ambitious daughter, affords the substance of the 
plot, which is well-managed, and betrays besides 
a considerable knowledge of social and political 





Washington in the sixties. The story ends with 
the news from Ohio declaring that the convention 
has given a majority for the President. Mrs. Hop- 
kins is always a pleasing writer, and her presenta- 
tion of the heroine is an excellent piece of firm and 
distinct characterization. 


Witi1am Morton Payne. 





NOTES ON NOVELS. 


The Pennyroyal District in Kentucky ventures to look 
down upon the Blue Grass Region of that favored 
commonwealth, having been settled by officers of the 
Continental army on grants from the parent State of 
Virginia. Here Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks places the 
scene of her serene and delightful story of “ Oldfield” 
(Maemillan), certain from its name, characters, and 
treatment to remind the reader of “* Cranford.” Little 
Miss Judy Bramwell will serve as a type of new-world 
gentlewoman, drawn as her portrait is with a loving 
care and a tenderness that make it very real. Being a 
Kentucky story it is inevitable that there should be 
something in the nature of a blood feud in its pages. 
With great good sense, Mrs. Banks has turned this rem- 
navt of savagery the other way around, and the dra- 
matic climax of the book comes with the refusal of a 
wise judge upon the bench to undertake the miserable 
business of personal vengeance. Everywhere the story 
shows signs of deliberation, of writing for love of the 
art of writing, and of a large and kindly interest in 
humanity. 

Short stories bound up into a volume are becoming 
rare in these days, hardly one such book appearing toa 
score containing extended novels. Even so good a col- 
lection as Mr. Richard Harding Davis has made bears 
the title of the first of the five tales which comprise its 
content without qualifying phrase, and it comes into the 
world as “ Ranson’s Folly” (Scribner). The stories are 
various —one of the army, one of a dog, one of the 
newspaper world, one of love abroad, and one in quite 
the manner of Stevenson’s “‘ New Arabian Nights.” All 
are workmanlike, all are interesting, and they have the 
unquestionable advantage of being written purely to 
afford amusement, and not in the least for edification. 
Gathered as they are from the pages of the magazines 
in which they have appeared, they are doubtless already 
familiar to many readers; but they lose nothing by be- 
ing placed in apposition here. 

Wales is a country so far from the beaten track of 
travel, so remote from the bustle of modern life as 
practiced in the great world, that Mr. Allen Raine, who 
writes **A Welsh Witch” (Appleton) as his sixth or 
seventh story of the Principality, poses before the reader 
as a discoverer. His heroine, as the name indicates, is 
of no common type, — a child of the people, with gypsy 
blood to send her heart beating with that of nature, one 
who is regarded by her conventional neighbors with 
superstitious awe. Apart from this figure, and that of 
her distressfully drunken father, the story is idyllie in 
its cast, working out a pretty though interrupted ro- 
mance with much skill. Those who have followed Mr. 
Raine’s work from the beginning will find little diffi- 
culty in understanding the numerous Cymric words and 
phrases with which it is sprinkled; others may be 
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troubled by this too obvious device to add the impres- 
sion of locality. 

Writing out of an extended experience and clearly 
within its bounds, Miss Clara Morris has drawn such 
a picture of the American stage in “A Pasteboard 
Crown” (Scribner) as must shock more than one of her 
admirers. Her heroine is a girl of family and breeding, 
her hero an actor-manager in the best repute; yet the 
girl goes altogether wrong with her patron, and the 
man is shown to be conscienceless in art and morals 
both. The story is unquestionably disagreeable, from 
the moment of the girl’s downfall until the tragic close, 
though redeemed in part by her sister’s happy marriage 
and motherhood. The fourth of Miss Morris’s pub- 
lished works, it shows well-defined dissimilarities in 
manner from its predecessors, many more than its being 
a first continuous novel demand. Heretofore the reader 
has been able to trace resemblances between the author's 
histrionie art and her literary art, finding in both a 
characteristic crudity and power. In this work there 
is a finish largely lacking before, with a sense of propor- 
tion and a broader knowledge that give it distinction. 

Mr. Harry Leon Wilson, the author of “ The Spend- 
ers, a Tale of the Third Generation” (Lothrop), was 
born in Illinois, and has divided his adult life between 
Nebraska and New York. His very readable romance 
shows a wide knowledge of both eastern and western 
America, the scenes alternating between the mountains 
and the Atlantic coast. The theme isan attractive one, 
most of the book being given up to an account of the 
manner in which the widow of a Western capitalist passes 
a season in New York with her son and daughter, the 
three making money fly and extracting all the merri- 
ment possible out of a frivolous and dissipated life; and 
though the mother is given to charitable deeds for a 
share of her expenditure, a certain lack of sensibility, 
noticeable throughout the narrative, places her on the 
same level as her children. The grandfather of these 
persons is the most striking figure in the book and the 
deus ex machind who eventually rescues the boy and 
puts him in the way of redemption, but only through 
hard work in the money-getting world. The pictures, 
by Mrs. O’Neill Latham, are admirably illustrative of 
the spirit of the book, — a sympathy explicable, per- 
haps, by her recent marriage to the author. 

Mr. Barry Pain is a maker of excellent fun, and his 
ingenious tale of “ The One Before ” (Scribner) the best 
of light reading. A magic ring, eagerly sought for by 
an Oriental owner throughout the story, has the power 
to confer upon its wearer the character of the person 
who had worn it just before. The ring makes several 
instructive shifts under Mr. Pain’s skilful direction, but 
the most important one places it, fresh from the hand 
of a professional lion-tamer, on the finger of a wife 
subjected to the exactions of a petty domestic tyrant. 
The change in the relative positions of the couple after 
the magic becomes efficacious is as pleasant as it is in- 
structive. To this character drawing is added the zest 
of a search for the missing jewel, conducted by a rather 
discordant family of London Jews. In these, as in the 
Gentiles of the book, Mr. Pain has a genius for search- 
ing out and exploiting weaknesses and foibles, leaving 
the story laughworthy throughout, even in the course 
of true love which trickles through it. 

One whirl of the revolutionary wheel in some South 
American Republic gives Miss Margery Williams the 
material for her novelette of “The Late Returning” 
(Macmillan), a tropical passion of the revolutionary 





leader for the favorite of the chief executive against 
whom he conspires lending the other element of ro- 
mance. The narrative is in good part from the mouths 
of newspaper men from these United States, young 
fellows who are conducting a daily journal in the capi- 
tal of the unnamed country under difficulties largely 
exotic. The book is brief, but filled with matter, and 
shows a skill in handling that promises still better work 
in the future. It will certainly interest its readers, even 
in hot weather. 

Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill’s story of “« The Minority ” 
(Stokes) is one of commercial chicanery for the most 
part, dealing with great industrial combinations, labor 
difficulties, speculations on the Stock Exchange, and 
other similar components of our present civilization. 
The principal character is a young man who has inher- 
ited a large manufacturing business, and feels a senti- 
mental and somewhat patronizing obligation toward his 
working people. This sentiment dissipates itself rapidly 
when they show their readiness to strike, though it is 
really the commercial rivals of the concern who insti- 
gate the workmen’s demands. The villain of the book 
is the father of the heroine, and his putting her in the 
young manufacturer’s way to aid him in getting the 
better of the young man financially leads to the event- 
ual happiness of both. The treatment tends more to 
realism than to optimism, but it is no bad picture of the 
times. 

It would be doing a serious injustice to everyone con- 
cerned to call the titular character of Mr. Will N. Har- 
ben’s “ Abner Daniel” (Harper) a southern “ David 
Harum.” The story does not ramble, but presents a 
clear picture of life in Georgia, setting forth the manner 
in which a speculator in timber-land is allowed to realize 
a comfortable fortune by various devices admitted in 
the world of commerce, but for the most part far nrore 
expedient than commendable. In the several transac- 
tions the bachelor uncle, Abner, plays the part of a 
chorus, while others take the more active parts until 
the climax. In this Abner has a full share, however 
much he is overshadowed elsewhere. We like to think 
of the South as a part of America not yet commercial- 
ized, and Mr. Harben is by no means convincing, though 
always interesting and doubtless correct, in showing the 
part such speculations play in its development, both 
material and intellectual. 

“ Hearts Courageous ” (Bowen-Merrill) is a great 
improvement in every respect upon the former books of 
Miss Hallie Erminie Rives, being a well worked out 
romance of the American Revolution. The leading 
part is played by a French nobleman, an emissary of 
Louis XVI. sent to America to report to his royal mas- 
ter on the condition of the colonies in respect of their 
revolt against British rule. By a device neither original 
nor shop-worn, he is made to appear as an impostor 
masquerading in his own personality, and held by the 
British to be in their employ. The resulting situations 
are filled with excitement, complicated by the love the 
Frenchman has awakened in a patriotic Virginia girl of 
fine family. Many of the leading characters of the 
period come into the argument at one time or another. 
The chief fault of the book is the obviousness of the 
Frenchman’s disguise; though this will but little trouble 
an inexperienced reader. 

Another romance of the Revolution is Mr. James 
Eugene Farmer’s “ Brinton Eliot: From Yale to York- 
town” (Macmillan). The book opens with a fairly well 
realized description of Yale College just before New 
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England revolted openly, with Nathan Hale, and many 
another contributor to our national independence of 
lesser note, as undergraduates in that time-honored in- 
stitution of learning. The poet Freneau appears also, 
and is made to compose some of his stinging satires on 
British misrule for Mr. Farmer’s pages. Throughout 
the work appears as a praiseworthy attempt to show 
the obligations of the fathers of the Republic to the 
men of Yale; but the manner is rather that of an ama- 
teur than of an accomplished writer of fiction. Yet the 
faults are chiefly those of a first novel, and Mr. Farmer 
has all the world before him when he chooses a topic 
not so limited in its scope. 

With the frank intention to preach peace as one of 
the essentials of Christianity, “ Edna Lyall” (Miss Ada 
Ellen Bayly) has taken for her latest novel the title 
of “The Hinderers” (Longmans), from the woe pro- 
nounced by Jesus upon the lawyers,— Them that 
were entering in ye hindered,” —and both her hero 
and heroine stand against the mania for conquest and 
aggrandizement which has dominated Great Britain 
since the beginning of hostilities in South Africa. 
With so insistent a theme, it is inevitable that the lit- 
erary art of the book must suffer; yet it is a word 
spoken in season, even though the war itself has ceased. 
For the rest, the story is one of English fashionable 
life, with the frivolity and self-seeking of the upper 
middle classes in abrupt contrast with the lives of a 
few highly principled men and women. 

A new edition of Mr. Clive Holland’s “ My Japanese 
Wife” (Stokes) attests the popularity of that pleasing 
account of the failure of a delightful little girl of Nip- 
pon to adapt herself to British ways when taken by her 
fond husband to his home. Mr. Holland has rewritten 
a few passages in the book without changing its pur- 
port or interest, and new pictures have been made 
for it. These, while endeavoring to realize Japanese 
methods, go only half way, and the result is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

The misunderstandings of a married pair afford the 
nucleus around which Mr. W. E. Norris has framed 
“The Credit of the County” (Appleton), a mildly 
realistic novel of English country life. A rather silly 
young girl is wedded by a man who makes too few 
allowances for her youth and lack of stability, and he 
is hardly to be blamed for holding that she shall be 
his wife in nothing but name after he has surprised 
her in the act of permitting a vapid youth of the neigh- 
borhood to kiss her. The head of a pushing and newly- 
rich family also witnesses the indiscretion, and shrewdly 
uses it as a lever to pry his way into the mildly aristo- 
cratic society thereabouts. The book is slight, though 
workmanlike, and will make acceptable summer reading. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cotes) may 
certainly be regarded as one likely to hold the scales 
even, in such a consideration of British and American 
social life as she depicts in “ Those Delightful Amer- 
icans” (Appleton). Born in Canada and accustomed 
to Americans from infancy, long a resident in India 
and well known in English society as well, she is ad- 
mirably fitted to analyze the differences between lives 
so widely variant and yet so closely akin. She might 
perhaps be quarrelled with as having selected for her 
exemplars of American society the men and women 
and youth of a generation which had made its own 
fortunes, but if she had gone elsewhere her contrast 
between these people and her satisfied English aristo- 
erats would have been less acute and by no means so 





amusing. The episode of the elderly woman of vast 
wealth who prefers to attend to her own housekeeping 
in a palace on the Hudson River, and finds herself cou- 
fronted with a genuine English butler secured for her 
by her old-country friends, is delicious. Miss Duncan’s 
sympathies, too, are evidently with the Americans in 
most respects; though the book is so artfully con- 
trived that her English readers will probably consider 
the reverse to be her intention. 

Mr. Orr Kenyon assists his readers by setting forth 
the aims of his “ Amor Victor” (Stokes) in a “ Note 
Explanatory” which he prints at the end of the vol- 
ume, and prefixes a “Note Prefatory” to ask that 
the explanatory note be read both “before and after 
taking” in the body of the story. These aims are 
high, it is hardly needful to remark, but they are imper- 
fectly realized. The sufferings of the early Christians 
in the reign of Tiberius are rather lost sight of, so near 
a demigod is the protagonist, who himself loses sight of 
his baptism by the Beloved Apostle from time to time. 
The scenes in the arena of the Coliseum at Rome are 
told with an evident love for vivid description, and the 
horrors come out in full force. Buta large part of 
the concluding explanation might have been omitted to 
advantage. 

The growth of a little Maine settlement to the 
stature of a fashionable sea-side resort is set forth in 
Mrs. Henrietta G. Rowe’s “ A Maid of Bar Harbor” 
(Little, Brown & Co.), and the “unearned increment ” 
of the single-taxers plays no small part in developing 
the characters of the original residents, a brother going 
down to moral ruin, and a sister to comfort of both soul 
and body. This compensating effect of greed is one of 
the good things in the book, but its chief point lies in 
the manner in which the evolution of the little village 
is suggested from page to page. Mrs. Rowe has a real 
heroine, and has done wisely in selecting for the mate 
of so nice a girl the playmate of her childhood. 

Though Mr. J. A. Altsheler introduces Tarleton and 
Morgan into “ My Captive” (Appleton), and ends his 
narrative with the American victory at Cowpens, his 
situations are nowhere essentially those of the Revolu- 
tionary war, and the numerous captures and recaptures 
of the patriotic hero and Tory heroine, which make up 
the greater part of his story, are fairly assignable to 
any condition of partisan warfare in any country. It is 
a story of event, and not of character; yet the growth 
of love between the capturer and the captive, and the 
reversal now and again of the positions of the two, are 
not devoid of the power to hold attention. 

Mr. E. L. Vincent is an optimist in politics, and the 
principal figure in his “ Margaret Bowlby ” (Lothrop) 
is a young miner who is able singlehanded to triumph 
over wrong and corruption in the legislature of no less 
a state than Pennsylvania. He does not do much him- 
self, except to present an impregnable armor of right- 
eousness to his adversaries at all times; yet this leads 
him to the governorship of the great commonwealth, in 
a manner that every reader must sincerely wish might 
be prophetic. From this statement it may be judged 
that the author is not deeply versed either in practical 
politics or in the history of the particular legislature 
he has chosen as the Augean stable for his Hercules to 
cleanse. Nor does he go far in the way of convincing 
his readers by the development of character. But as 
a counsel of perfection, the story makes very pleasant 
reading in these days of political degradation and 
dismay. 
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Two young men and one young woman, all Amer- 
ieans of the better class, form a sort of joint Robinson 
Crusoe in Mr. Charles L. Marsh’s “ Not on the Chart” 
(Stokes). One of them is an engineer, and the other a 
universally informed person so far as the two men are 
concerned, and it is inevitable that they should both fall 
in love with the young woman. The ensuing rivalry and 
its results are well brought out and never fail of inter- 
est. The great strain on the probabilities lies in the 
astonishing amount of knowledge of everything pos- 
sessed by the unsuccessful lover, — yet there is prece- 
dent and to spare in other and earlier tales of castaways 
upon desert islands. 

Mrs. Sheppard Stevens has drawn extensively on the 
history of the city of St. Louis at the beginning of the 
last century for her novel “In the Eagle’s Talon” 
(Little, Brown & Co.). The simple and primitive life 
of the French residents is soon exchanged, however, for 
the whirl of Paris under the First Consul, and the dra- 
matic climax is interwoven with the making of the 
treaty by which France ceded the territory of Louisiana. 
Mrs. Stevens has left several loose ends in her book, 
which is rather unevenly written. 

Mr. R. H. Davis records, in one of his short stories, 
that a great British statesman found his best recreation 
in reading detective stories. Many another must con- 
fess a sly fondness for this sort of pastime, — a demand 
which cannot, after all, be very great or it is to be pre- 
sumed that more such stories would be written. Mr. 
A. W. Marchmont, in “ Miser Hoadley’s Secret” (New 
Amsterdam Book Co.), tells a very good one, in which 
the chief character leads a double life, and the mys- 
tery depends upon strong resemblances between two 
criminals implicated. An oversight on the author’s part 
leaves some valuable jewels in the hands of one of the 
villains, and quite unaccounted for; and the heroine is 
somewhat too manly, and the hero a trifle ladylike. 
Yet it is one of the best recent stories of its kind, and 
ean be depended upon for keeping its readers awake. 

The demand for stories of animals, and nature stories 
in general, has been rather marked of late. Miss Ellen 
Velvin, F.Z.S., is well equipped for the task she un- 
dertakes in “ Rataplan, a Rogue Elephant, and Other 
Stories” (Altemus). A scientific knowledge of the 
habits of the fifteen beasts and one bird which enter 
into her scheme results in much information pleasantly 
concealed for younger readers; and there are hints at 
the broader democracy that includes all created 
things in its scope, the rights of pets under children’s 
domination, and of the better side of the nature of our 
humbler kinsfolk. The numerous illustrations in color, 
by Mr. Gustave Verbeck, add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the volume, which will make an excellent gift 
at any time of the year for young and growing people. 

The ability to write vividly and well enables Mr. 
William Stearns Davis to succeed where so many have 
failed, in writing a novel out of ancient sacred and pro- 
fane history commingled. His last novel, “ Belshazzar, 
a Tale of the Fall of Babylon” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
embodies a considerable amount of learning, much of 
the latest knowledge of the Assyriologists finding place 
in his narrative, though in its main facts it follows 
rather the book of Daniel. Some of this knowledge is not 
fully realized, and there is a general lack of psychical 
distinction between the oriental characters utilized, 
making it a story of event rather than of development. 
Still, it is a stirring romance, Daniel and the Prophet 


of the Captivity, the second Isaiah, playing a great part 


in the development of the plot. One fault is the insist- 
ent use of quotation marks to indicate certain techni- 
calities of Assyriological study, a practice seriously 
interfering with the book’s verisimilitude. Nor is the 
enormous antiquity of Mesopotamian civilization suffi- 
ciently insisted upon. 

The themes of the ten transcripts from metropolitan 
life that make up Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan’s “ Tales of 
Destiny ” (Harper) are invariably on the tragical side 
of life, redeemed in most instances by a feeling of sym- 
pathetic humanity which may be taken for humor in its 
better sense. Those who recall Miss Jordan’s “ Tales 
of the City Room” will find several stories from the 
same source here, while the milder and more serene 
“Tales of the Cloister” furnish no further inspira- 
a an omission to be regretted. It is to be added, 

way of compensation, that few books in general lit- 
Aen have appeared lately which contain so much 
morality, pure and undefiled, leading in occasional epi- 
sodes to the absorption of the litesary by the othieal 
interest. Miss Jordan is a keen observer and analyst, 
and it is to be hoped she will soon essay some fictional 
work of greater magnitude. 

“Strangers at the Gate: Tales of Russian Jewry ” 
(Jewish Publication Society of America) contains no 
fewer than eighteen episodes from a racial life left 
uninterpreted in American literature except for Mr. 
Samuel Gordon, the author of these and two or three 
similar collections. So far do his scenes and characters 
transcend ordinary Gentile experience that it is difficult 
to appreciate the real worth of his writing. So far 
from the oriental exaggeration which might well attach 
to these tales, there is everywhere a fine reserve and an 
indication of reserved strength’ which promise even 
better things than these vignettes from Jewish life in 
Russia — or Russian life in Jewry. There is material 
enough and to spare for such an author as Mr. Gordon 
in the Ghettos of the great American cities, and it is 

tly to be desired that his attention should turn to 
this fertile field. 

Mrs. Lucy Meacham Thruston’s “ A Girl of Virginia” 
(Little, Brown & Co.) is a well-conceived story of the 
University of Virginia, successfully embodying the 
academic life of one of the worthiest and thost notable 
of American educational institutions. The contrast be- 
tween the feeling of the modern commercial world and 
certain fine old Virginian traditions is admirably worked 
out. It is a great pity the text of this book could not 
have been more carefully revised, as to details of style 
and mar. 

It is hard to do justice to the book called “ Mistress 
Dorothy of Haddon Hall” a a writer hitherto 
unknown, Mr. Henry Hastings. title and selection 
of characters both trespass upon Mr. Charles Major’s 
successful romance to an extent which makes confusion 
of the two almost inevitable. As the present story 
forces comparisons with its predecessor, it may be said 
at once that, quite apart from its lack of originality, it 
is in every way inferior. Mr. Hastings has all the 
faults of a novice, his historical holdings in the period 
he discusses are almost invisible, and his work is crude 
and unsatisfactory. 

In her “ Lafitte of Louisiana” (Little, Brown & Co.), 
Miss Mary Devereux has been as successful in the 
choice of a hero as was Mrs. Catherwood with Eleazar 
Williams in “ Lazarre.” Indeed, there are many curi- 
ous to be drawn between the “ Pirate of the 





Gulf” and the pretender to the throne of France, so far 
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as their biographies and traditions which have grown 
up around them are concerned. One tradition in the 

t volume connects Jean Lafitte with the return 
of Napoleon from Elba; and of this Miss Devereux has 
wisely made the most. His exploits as a pirate and 
privateer are little detailed, as they are little known; 
but there is real disappointment in the author’s failure 
to discuss at tte’s splendid service at the 
battle of New Orleans, and to describe that notable 
victory, altogether too little known to the present gen- 
eration. The book is long, and was evidently written 
in haste; but it is nowhere lacking in interest. 

The eternal contrast between urban sophistication 
and rural simplicity, the former embodied in masculine 
and the latter in feminine form, lies at the bottom of 
Mr. William Henry Carson’s “The Fool” (Dilling- 
—_ A grotesque character, whose uncomplimentary 

soubriquet gives title to the book, is introduced 
by way of chorus to the characters, and as the general 
instrument of fate in bringing about the happiness of 
those concerned. The story is oe amusing, 
though lacking in art as distinguished from artificiality. 

Readers nowadays are no more to be contented with 
an ordinary love-affair in a book than amusement-seekers 
would be with an old-fashioned circus. Mrs. Ellen Olney 
Kirk’s latest story for girls, “A Remedy for Love” 
(Houghton), enables the figure to be carried a step fur- 
ther; for she has three several heroes and as many hero- 
ines, — just as the Sells and Ringlings have three rings 
in ray om mene deere Two of the heroines are young girls, 
just “out” insociety, and their lovers are “ 
as they say in New England; but the third hero is no less 
@ personage than the young girls’ widowed papa. The 
book is full of cross-purposes, and all the amusement 
to be legitimately derived from surprises; and, while 
not a remarkable work in any respect, will make good 
reading for those whose age finds the topic engrossing. 

“The Suitors of Yvonne” (Putnam) is Mr. Rafael 
Sabatini’s contribution to the cause of the sword-and- 
cloak romance, with Cardinal Mazarin in the lurid back- 
ground to lend historical verity to slashing fighting and 
intermittent but assiduous love-making. A ruffling 
gamester im fortunes sadly reduced; a maid of high 
birth and great expectations surpassing in beauty the 
houris of the Moslem paradise; a rival who is in every 
way suited for the maid, — given these, and the prob- 
lem is presented for solution. It is romance of the 
best possible sort, — romance with the courage of its 
convictions, — and there is not a dull page for the 
reader to yawn over. The world owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the inventor of this sort of literature, — much 
more, in truth, than to this latest exemplar of it, whose 
work was largely done for him by distant predecessors. 








NOTEs. 


“The Book of Orchids,” by Mr. W. H. White, is a 
new volume in Mr. John Lane’s rapidly growing series 
of “ Handbooks of Practical Gardening.” 

Messrs. John Wiley & Son publish a translation of 
Laplace’s “ Philosophical Essay on Probabilities,” the 
work of Professors F. W. Trnasott and F. L, Emery. 

The Romanes Lecture for 1902 was given at Oxford 
on the seventh of June by Mr. James Bryce, who took 
for his subject “ The Relations of the Advanced and the 
Backward Races of Mankind.” This philosophical dis- 








cussion of a peculiarly timely subject is now made 
available in pamphlet form by Mr. Henry Frowde, at 
the Oxford University Press. 

“The Care of the Teeth,” by Dr. Samuel A. Hop- 
kins, is a small book, not exactly related to literature, 
but having a useful function. It is published by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Messrs. Jennings & Pye are the publishers of “The 
Doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica,” a work in two small volumes, compiled and edited 
by Dr. John J. Tigert. 

“St. Luke,” edited by Dr. M. R. Vincent, and “ Dan- 
iel and the Minor Prophets,” edited by Dr. R. Sinker, 
are the latest volumes of the “ Temple Bible,” as pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Miss Clara Tschudi’s Life of Marie Antoinette, in the 
authorized translation of Mr. E. M. Cope, is published 
in a second edition by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. The 
work is probably the best popular account of its subject 
to be had. 

“The Poems of Schiller,” translated by Mr. E. P. 
Arnold-Foster, are published by Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. The translation is painstaking but not distin- 
guished, and it is difficult to understand for what pub- 
lie such a work is issued. 

“The Unknown God,” an essay by Sir Henry 
Thompson, is a booklet published by Messrs. Frederick 
Warne & Co. This striking essay was first published 
in “ The Fortnightly Review ” a few months ago, where 
it attracted much attention. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, is the publisher of “A 
Primer of Greek Constitutional History” by Mr. A. H. 
Walker. This book is based in part upon the larger 
work of Mr. Greenidge, and is specially planned for 
the needs of the English public-school boy. 

A new edition, in a single volume, of the “ Life and 
Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox,” reviewed at length in 
Tue Drat for March 16 last, is published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The text and illustrations are 
in all respects identical with the original edition in two 
volumes. 

The New Amsterdam Book Co, have just published a 
neat three-volume reprint of the 1814 edition of the 
Lewis and Clark Journals. Portraits of the explorers 
and maps of their route add to the attractiveness of this 
edition, which is, however, simply a reprint without any 
modern scholarly apparatus. 

The first number of “The Gulf States Historical 

ine,” edited by Mr. Thomas M. Owen, and pub- 
lished at Montgomery, Alabama, presents a highly 
creditable appearance, and betokens anew the growing 
interest of the South in intellectual undertakings. 
The magazine will be issued six times a year, and the 
reputation of the editor as a student of Southern his- 
tory offers a guaranty that the contents will be of value. 

We have seldom seen a more tasteful or attractive 
catalogue than the one just sent us by Messrs. Alex- 
ander Denham & Co. of London, describing the books, 
manuscripts, autographs, and drawings for sale by that 
firm. Beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, and 
illustrated with numerous reproductions of various sorts, 
it is a publication which the collector will delight in, and 
a model of its kind. The American agent for Messrs. 
Denham & Co. is Mr. E. A. Denham, New York. 

Weare glad to note the appearance of a new edition, 
with illustrations, of that sterling romance of Indian 
life in Oregon, “The Bridge of the Gods,” by the late 
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F. H. Baleh. The book was published a dozen years 
ago by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., who issue the 
present reprint. It is a work of unusual strength and 
interest, and well deserves the success denoted by this 
attractive illustrated edition, which will be welcomed 
by old admirers of the book and should introduce it to 
a large circle of new ones. The eight full-page pic- 
tures by Mr. L. Maynard Dixon are strong portrayals 
of Indian life and character, well fitting the style and 
spirit of the book. 
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The ee of the Advanced and the Backward 
Races of Mankind: The Romanes Lecture for 1902. 
yy, James Bryce, D.C.L. 8vo, uncut, pp. 46. Oxford 
niversity Press. Paper, 70 cts. net. 
Tbe Future of War, in Its Technical, Economic, and 
Political Relations. By I. S. Bloch; "trans. by R. C. 
Long; with a compesatiton with the author by W. T. 


Stead, and Introduction by Edwin D. Mead. 12mo, 
pp. 380. Ginn & Co. 60 cts. net. 
REFERENCE. 


Morang’s Annual Register of Canadian Affairs, 1901. 
Edited and compiled by J. — a FSS. 


fares 8vo, pp. 540. Toronto: Morang & 
sani 1m Book: A Classified Collection a aotations 
Designed for General Reference. By Cuyler pane: 
with Introduction by Elbert Hubbard With hotogra- 
vure frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 475. @. .. ‘atnam’s 
Sons. $1.75 net. 
ART. 
Rembrandt: A Critical Essay. By A Bréal. Illus., 
24mo, gilt top, pp. 168. “ Popular Library of Art.”’ 
E. P. Dutton & 75 ets. net. 


BOOKS tg? THE YOUNG. 


The New ne a y G. E. Farrow. Lllus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 199. E. P. P= San & Co. $1.50. 

Sketches of Great Painters. For Young People. By 
Colonna Murray Dallin. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 293. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 90 cts. 

Trees in Prose and Poetry. Compiled by Gertrude L. 
Stone and M. Grace Fickett. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 184. Ginn 
& Co. 50 cts. 

Animals at Home. By Lillian L. Bartlett. 
pp. 172. American Book Co. 45 cts. 

Old English Ballads. Edited by James P. Kinard, Ph.D. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 126. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Illus., 12mo, 


40 cts. net 
True Tales of Birds and Beasts. Selected by David Starr 
Jordan. Illus., 12mo, pp. 132. D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cts, net. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

A Textbook of Zotlogy. By G. P. Mudge, A.R.C.Se. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 416. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.50. 
Animal Activities: A First Rook in Zodlogy, By Nathaniel 
8. French, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 262. Longmans, Green, 

& Co. $1.20 net. 

Frye’s New Grammar School Geography. Illus., 4to, 
pp. 200. Ginn & Co. $1.45. 

Selections from De Quincey. Edited by Milton Malate 
Turk, Ph.D. en pp. 501. “ Athenwum 
Ginn & Co. $1.05 

Life and —— A Text-Book on Physiology for Hi 
Schoo! lemies, and Normal Schools. By Albert 
Blaisd i‘ “uD Illus., 12mo, pp. 346. Ginn & Co. $1. 

A Complete Geography. By Ralph S. Tarr, B.S., and 
—— MeMarry, Ph.D. Lilus., 8vo, pp. 488. Macmillan 

fe net. 
Spanish und English Conversation. By Aida Edmonds 
. In2 books, 12mo. Ginn & Co. Per part, 65 cts. 

Advanced French Prose Composition. By Me E. 
Frangois. 12mo, pp. 292. American Book Co. 80 cts. 

First sy | = the J neg of England. By y-- 4+y 
soe Illus., 12mo, pp. 324. Silver, B ott & 


Petronius’ Cena Trimalchionis. Edited by William E, 
Waters, Ph.D. i2mo, pp. 143. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 





Euro By Frank G. Carpenter. Illus., 1 . 456. 
* arpenter's Geographical Reader.”’ ph 


en. O Sources in Schools: Report to the New En- 
gland History Teachers’ Aasesiation, by a Select Commit- 
tee. 12mo, pp. 299. Macmillan Co. 60 cts. net. 

Grillparzer’s Der Traum, ein Leben. Edited by Edward 
Stockton oe. — portrait, 12mo, pp. 128. D.C. 
Heath & Co. 

La Bréte’s Mon pe et Mon Curé. 
M. White. 12mo, pp. 222. American Book Co. 50 cts. 

Practical Exercises on the Latin Verb. By Katharine 
Campbell Reiley. Oblong 4to. American Co. 50 cts, 

Les Malheurs de Sophie. Par Madame La Comtesse de 
Ségur. Edited by Elizabeth M. White. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 76. D.C. Heath & Co. 45 cts. 

Fulda’s Unter vier Augen, and Benedix’s Der Prozess. 
Edited by Wm. Addison Hervey. 16mo, pp. 135. Henry 
Holt & Co. 35 cts. net. 

German Composition. an. C. Wesselhoeft, A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 77. D.C, Heath 

De Trueba’s El Molinerillo, y Otros Cuentos. Edited b: 
R. Diez de la Cortina, B.A. 16mo, pp. 149. Wm. Pd 
Jenkins. Paper, 35 cts. 

English-German Conversation Book. By Gustav Krii- 
Be Ph. oD. ond _ Alphonso Smith, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 37. 


An Advanced Rational Goctiee. ~ ~~ M. Daly. 12mo, 
pp. 100. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Observations and Exercises on the > Wanther: Labora- 
tory Work in Physical Geography and Meteorology. ey 
| _— A.M. 4to, pp. 60. American Book Co 

‘aper, 30 

Wildenbruch’ 6 Das edie Blut. Edited by Charles A. Eg- 
gert, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 86. American Book Co. 30 cts. 

Second School Reader. By Frances Lilian Taylor. {Illus., 
12mo, pp. 160. Werner School Book > 

Graded Work in Arithmetic. ByS. W. Baird. Eighth 
Year. 12mo, pp. 159. American Book Co. 25 ets. 

L’Idole: Ormetdi en Un Acte. Par Henri Michaud. 12mo, 
pp. 17. Wm. R. Jenkins. Paper, 10 cts. 


Edited by Elizabeth 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Indo-Iranian Phonology, with Special 5: to the 


— pane | New | a - 65 is = 
, Ph. vo, gilt top. p. 264. ** Columbia 
University Indo-Iranian Series.” Macmillan lan Co. $3. net. 


The Ancestor: A Quarterly Review of County and Famil 

a Heraldry, and Antiquities. Number }. “Sih. 
Illus. in co olor, etc., 4to, uncut, pp. 282. 
ott Co. $1.50 

Prisoners of Pom hong A Personal Study of Convict Life in 
Sakhalin and Siberia. By Benjamin Howard, M.A —_ 
Preface by Brigadier-General O. O. Howard, w ‘S.A 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 389. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 40 net. 

Life at ‘West Point: The Making of the American Army 

; his Studies, Discipline, and Amusements. By 
H. Irving Hancock ; with Introduction by Albert L. Mills. 
Illus. in photogravure, ete., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 260. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.40 net. 

The Pageant and Ceremony of the Coronation of their 
Majesties King Edward the Seventh and Queen Alexandra. 
By Charles Eyre Pascoe, Illus. in colors, ete., 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 290. D. Appleton & Co. $1.40 net 

Decennial Publications. First numbers: On the Text of 
Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules, by Ham- 
mond ; The Velocity of Light, by Albert A. Michelson ; 
The Isoperimetric Problem of a Given Surface, an 
ey ariation in the So-Calied Isoperimetric Problems, 

y Oskar Bolza ; The Production of Muscular Twitchings, 
by Je Jacques Loeb. Each 4to. University of Chicago Press. 
‘ape 


The Gane of the Teeth. By Samuel A. Hopkins, M.D. 
16mo, pp. 150. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cts. net 

The Truth in Christian Science. By Herbert Ernest Cush- 
man, . 16ma, gilt top, pp. 64. : James H. 
West Co. 60 cts. 

Modern Association and Railroading. By A. L. Good- 


knight. 16mo, pp. 43. Abbey Press. 50 cts. 
Hart’s Yarns: A Monthly Magazine. Volume I., 12mo, 
pp. 192. New York: The Bibelot Brothers. $1. “net. 
Joyful Praise. 


—y ne 7 H. Gabriel. 12mo, 


pp. 248. Jennings 
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THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, President. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, rt, or Business, 
at home and pa 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 





ASSETS, $33,813,055.74. 
EXCESS SECURITY, $5,005,314.29. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $46,083,706.05. 


LIABILITIES, $28,807,741.45. 





Big Four Route 


CHICAGO ” 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Florida, 


AND ALL POINTS 
South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Books of All Publishers on 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 
AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 


ok 8 ae ae aay @ Gentine 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





L4 TELY PUBLISHED: * The Livingstons of Squirrel Hill,’’ 
by Louisz Stoane Wray. A charming story. $1.50. 


BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New York. 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CoO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 











Gone Abroad this Summer ? 


If so, take a copy of 


THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN. 
Concise, handy, clear and legible maps, and altogether 
the best of the kind. 

Full flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 














The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets. 


Beginning Saturday, August 2, Revival of 


KING DODO 


PrxLey AND Lupers’ MiIrTHFUL OPERA. 
Seats Now Selling. 





VOICE CULTURE 


FREDERICK BRUEGGER 
720 and 721 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 





Pupils now appearing with the 


Castle Square Opera Company, 
«The Burgomaster,”’ 
‘« The Explorers,”’ 


And other opera companies. 





THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


( Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 
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To LIBRARIANS 








{| Our stock of the publications of all 
American publishers is more nearly 
complete than that of any other house 
in the United States. 


4] We carry a very large stock of Im- 
PORTED BOOKS, including fine copies 
of the best editions and RARE BOOKS. 


{Send for our “‘ Classified Catalogue 
of 3500 volumes, suitable for a public 
library, proportioned in accordance with 
approved library methods.’ 





A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco 








Volume Five of the 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 
Uniform with the preceding volumes of the series, 
NOW READY. 

Among its contents are leaflets on the early English 
Explorations, the text of the Hague Arbitration Treaty, 

and King Alfred’s Description of England. 
Bound in Cloth, 25 Leaflets, Nos. 101-125. 
Price, $1.50. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, 
WASHINGTON STREET : : BOSTON. 








Adventures in Tibet 


By WILLIAM CAREY 


Including the complete diary of Miss Annie R. Taylor's 
remarkable journey from Tau-Chau to Ta-Chien-Lu, 
through the heart of the forbidden land. 


Large octavo, silk cloth binding, 75 handsome 
illustrations. Price, $1.50 net. 


Miss Taylor made the journey with only faithless native 
guides as attendants. It is a remarkable tale. 





THe Baker & TAYLor Co., New York 














Page, Mary E. Wilkins, and others. 
Send 


uthors 
BENCY rer i, 


Mention The Dial. Cambridge, 


STORY-WRITERS, yy Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
beat, or fhe chilled sovialon and eossestion, or ofvicn os to publieatinn 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Do You 
Write? ,, Sere mame. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. cody A 











Instruction by mail in literary composition. 
Consens eutted to alll 1 needs. - 
pores. criticism, and sale of MSS. 
Send for circular. 





A. J. GRANGE, Sth cal Shin Geese, Gh hate Mines 


R ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyright; and Claims in Chicago 
and Washington. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH. 


L. C. BONAME, Author and Publisher, 

258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A carefully graded series for schools and colleges. Thorough drill 
in pronunciation and essentials of mar. Practice in conversation 
and composition. Part J. (60 cts.), Part II. (90 cts.), for primary and 
intermediate grades. Part ITT. ($1.00), irregular verbs, idioms, compo- 
sition, syntax, for advanced grades. Part IV. (35 cts.), Handbook 
of Pronunciation, concise and comprehensive, for advanced grades. 


WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
R 














AT WHENEVER YOU NEED 4 BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT 

DISCOUNTS | Before vying Boots, write for quotation. An 

books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Books, * “sx, fai 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 











BOOKS. ALL, OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED: 


subject. rite us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in Eaginnd call 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-8SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Braumvenau. 


FIRST Seo, Pack OF a AUTHORS 
Including Die’ eray, Lever, 
Pe ee en eech. ote. The 

i e 
lection offered for Sale in ‘the World. 


t free on ap’ ion. Books 
— 27 New ‘ord St., London, W. C., England. 


MAGGS BROS., Std, w.c. London 


Rare Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors. 
and Travels, Printed Books, First Editions 
Ww Art, Choice 
sre, Tay an 98h oo ary Weiter, +; lk io Sune 


Mera Lina, Sipps and Caer Bngrovngn ond Awaprpha . 
Those visiting England should not fail to call 

our stock, which is not only large but in choice condition. 
Classified Catalogues free on application. 











THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 





